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Influence 
By John Elliot Bowman 
rT Is hidden by a pathless hedge, 
And lies remote from men}; 
But unseen fingers bear afar, 
Beyond the thicket’s outer edge, 
The poison of the fen. 


Its rugged shores it may not break, 
Or scorn their cold restraint ; 
Yet, borne by unseen hands abroad, 
The waters of the highland lake 
Give life to hearts that faint. 


CHELSEA, Mass. 





To a Finish 


When a living thing ceases to grow, it dies ; and 
growth is possible only through overcoming. There- 
fore there is no end—certainly not in this life—to the 
conflict with evil, and we may rejoice that there is 
not. There is warning in this truth to those who 
think they stand, and encouragement to those who 
fear they have lost. The fight is no more against the 
latter than against the former. It must be, with both, 
a fight to a finish, and the finish is not in this world. 
But there need be no uncertainty as to the outcome if 
the campaign is placed in the hands of the Captain 
of our salvation, What a glorious privilege : to fight 
ever, overcome ever, grow ever, with assured victory 
at the end, but with no let-up in the struggle ! 


-— 
Recognizing Our Blessings 


It is easy to theorize about the blessing of adver- 
sity, when we are not blessed that way. It is not so 
easy to rejoice in such blessing at the time when we 
most need to do so. Indeed, when a child of God 
shows entire readiness to take the Father at his word 
it comes as something of a surprise even to that one’s 
fellow Christians. Here, for instance, are a few sen- 
tences in a letter, that are refreshingly unusual. 


‘*You may have forgotten me,’’ writes the corre- 
spondent ; ‘if so, I will remind you that I am one 
whom God has greatly blessed with affliction, and has 
seemed to love more than many others. ‘Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth.’ ... My body and lower 
limbs are very weak, but my arms, sight, and mental 
powers are comparatively strong. I have so many 
blessings, I want to praise Him as much as I can.’* 
Very few of us are lacking in evidences of God's 
chastening love. Whata stride forward the Kingdom 
would make if we all welcomed our blessings as they 


deserve ! 
aA 
The Mediocrity of Shirking 


‘‘It's the other man’s lookout"’ is not a good 
excuse in business or in morals. When any part of a 
piece of work reaches one for further handling, one 
is responsible for every defect in it that can be dis- 
covered and improved, no matter how many other 
persons might have prevented or corrected that defect 
earlier. It is just at this point that the commonplace 
workman lets the defect pass unchallenged, on the 
ground that it is another one’s responsibility. The 
workman who holds himself rigidly responsible for 
the perfection of what leaves his hands, no matter 


Loveless 


Weta once a man awakes to the fact that there is 
hitherto unrealized power or skill in his own 
mind or hand, and possibilities of still greater 
achievement, limited only by his own patience and en- 
durance, the awakening is a critical one. From that 
time on, if he has ambition, the cultivation of that power 
presses its claims with ever-increasing insistence. Why 
should it not? Here is a gift of God, that can be, and 
ought to be, used to its utmost. Its fullest development 
is going to mean gain to others, It must have the right 
of way. It is growing by leaps and bounds. Now it 
absorbs the life and interests of its possessor, until 
men begin to talk of his power ; and the fascination of 
achievement is in full control. Other claims upon 
the man’s time or attention are brushed aside. If 
they would interrupt the pursuit and practise of this 
greatest interest, they are not to be tolerated. He 
is becoming a splendid machine, perfect in the co- 
ordination of every faculty or muscle to the end in 
view. What right has any one, any cause, any other 
interest, to attempt to enter into and interrupt the 
course of this divinely-given power, the fullest work- 
ing out of which is a genuine contribution to the 
whole world ? 

There is only one lack that is perhaps noticeable in 
one who has thus given the right of way to the culti- 
vation of his best mental or physical skill. There 
are times when, if he did not have to devote himself 
so utterly to his ‘‘calling,’’ he would gladly do little 
personal services to those about him. But such 
services would, of course, take time, and would inter- 
rupt his attention to his greatest work ; therefore he 
must regretfully forego them. He is sorry to be cut 


_ off, in a sense, from this pleasant personal contact 


with others, but it would not be fair to himself—or 
rather, to his work—to do so; therefore he tries not 
to think any more about it. 

And gradually he succeeds. It grows less and less 
difficult for him to decline to be interrupted. He 
does not mind letting others go out of his life, for the 
ever-growing interest in his own great specialty com- 
pensates him. It is no longer a sacrifice to forget the 
flesh-and-blood interests around him. It would be a 
sacrifice to turn aside from his own absorbing labors 
to share in them. He is.a hard worker. People talk 
admiringly about his marvelous application to his 


who else has failed, is the workman who rises head 
and shoulders above his fellows. Similarly, the man 
who conforms his moral decisions and his personal 
practises to the faulty standards of others who have 
preceded him, is not going to rise above a mediocre 
level. What is my lookout is never the other fellow's 
lookout when it is my turn to act. I am my brother's 
keeper, but he is not mine. 


ym 
How to Strengthen Will-Power 


No will is rightly strong that does not help some 
other will to be strong. To make your will the 
servant of love will be to call upon it for the high- 
est exercise of all its power, and no will has ever 
been known to become weak that has thus placed 
itself under the control of love. For love teaches us 
to share, and strength shared is strength multiplied. 
A beautiful old collect runs, ‘‘Stir up, we beseech 
thee, O Lord, the wills of thy faithful people, that 
they plenteously bringing forth the fruit df good works 
may by thee be plenteously rewarded.’’ It takes a 
strong man to be a good man, and a good will to be 
a strong will. Test the strength of your will, not by 
its vindictiveness and coercion, but by its helpfulness 
to some one else. 


Machinery 


work. He enjoys their wondering admiration. But 
he knows that to stop working would be torture to him. 

As he has so successfully schooled himself not to 
get interested in other people around him, of course 
no one ever thinks of coming to this man for loving 
counsel or sympathy or comfort in personal matters. 
He lives in another realm from that sort of thing. He 
could not attempt it without interfering with his work. 
He is above it,—at any rate, it is not in his line. 

On the door of one of the smaller rooms of a great 
manufacturing concern there is a notice of ‘* No Ad- 
mittance.’’ But if you are permitted to enter you will 
find there a small number of operators running a few 
marvelously intricate machines, and you will learn 
that each of those machines, the result of years of 
study, is turning out in a single operation a product 
which it has hitherto taken fifteen operators to pro- 
duce. 

‘‘Almost human’’ are the words that spring to 
one’s lips as he watches. ‘‘ Almost human,’’—but 
not quite. The machine does all that a human be- 
ing could do, and better and more quickly, in the 
making of that product. But one would not go to 
that ‘‘ almost human’”’ machine for coinfort or sym- 
pathy or advice. Man has not yet invented a ma- 
chine that can offer ‘Hat product. It would seem that 
the power of personal interest in others is, after all, 
the chief and lasting difference between men and the 
‘‘almost human’’ machines that men invent. Is it 
a difference worth maintaining? Is the spiritual 
power which man-made machinery lacks, and which 
God-made man alone has, worth cultivating and giv- 
ing full expression to? Or is the man who, in the 
cultivation of his physical or mental skill only, gradu- 
ally and surely atrophies all his God-given sympathies 
with his fellows, after a worthy quest in turning him- 
self into a superb piece of loveless machinery? Should 
such a man, looking upon that ‘‘ almost human’’ piece 
of machinery, say with pride, ‘‘ Yes, entirely human, 
if I am the standard for humanity."’ ? 

There was a story in a recent issue of a popular 
magazine,' that powerfully taught the lesson of this 
sort of loveless human machinery. The story centers 





1 Coitier’s Week'y of Apcil 29: “ Keepers of the Gate,’ by W. 
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about a surgeon of rare skill, who was characterized 
by one of his hospital staff in this way : 

‘¢Hé has few friends, but a host of enemies and 
admirers. I never saw a man accomplish so much in 
a given time, and as an operator he hasn't a superior 
in New York. Did you ever watch his hands when 
he is working ? It's beautiful. They never stop, they 
never fumble, they never do anything unnecessary. 
It's simply beautiful. He never overlooks a detail, 
and works harder than any two people in the institu- 
tion. He is a marvel, and yet there is something 
almost uncanny about him.’ ”’ 

A locomotive engineer was brought into the hos- 
pital, his left arm—the throttle arm—so badly crushed 
that an amputation above the elbow was inevitable. 
But the engineer was obstinate against the opera- 
tion, in the hope that his arm and his loved profession 
could be saved to him. The surgeon coldly explained 
that he must choose between the amputation and 
death, and left the man to come to his senses. 

Talking over the case with his sister some days 
later, the surgeon impatiently exclaimed against the 
fellow’s obstinacy, showing no trace of sympathy with 
the patient's agonized longing to cling to the profes- 
sion that was his life. He admitted that he had done 
nothing further to try to persuade the man, Then it 
was that his sister pleaded with the surgeon as a man, 
not as a physician, to do all in his power as a man 
for the patient who was his fellow-man. The surgeon 
responded to this appeal of love just in time to save 
the engineer's life, though the blood-poisoning that 
nad set in compelled a severer and more dangerous 
operation than would have been necessary at first. 

And in performing the delayed and dangerous 
operation the surgeon scratched a finger of his right 
hand on one of the transfixion pins, became infected 
with the blood poisoning of his patient, and in a few 
days’ time his treasured, skilled hand, the hope of 
his loved profession, was left a shapeless wreck after 
the operation that was needed, in turn, to save AZs 
life. 

The surgeon had learned to feel with his brother- 
patient. He was agonizing, now, in the same sorrow. 
He told his sister of his own ruined life and crushed 
hopes and lost profession : 

‘¢«Floy,’ he said, after a pause, ‘it's the grandest 
game in the world. There's nothing to compare with 
it. It beats war. It makes my blood boil to hear 
them talk about a surgeon loving blood, as if we were 
a set of ghouls. Our mission is to stop it. It is the 
joy of the expert who knows his work and loves it. 
Just to look about you, and see your assistants ready, 
waiting, each in his place, each with his part to play, 
like regulars at gun drill. Not a word, not a hitch, 
only the click of the forceps, or the low call, ‘*« Sponge!’ 
Oh, Floy, it's beautiful ! to feel the ligature tighten 
and sink home,—to see the tied vessel throb, throb, 
throb, and to know that it will never slip and bleed, 
to know that that vessel is closed for all time! And 
to think I can never operate again,—just when I had 
made a name and won a place in the world. Oh, 
Floy, it’s hard—hard !°"’ 

The nurse did nut understand, when she came in a 
little later and found her patient sleeping quietly, and 
on the face of his sister, sitting by the bedside, ‘a 
look of joy and exaltation as though she had fought a 
great battle and had won."’ 

It was worth the price. The machinery was im- 
paired, but love, as a ‘‘trifling’’ incident in the sur- 
geon's later life showed, had been given an entrance, 
He was less of a surgeon, but more of a man. 

The pity of it was that he had to learn the lesson 
that way. For*love—full, rich, abounding, self- 
sacrificing love—would not have interfered one whit 
with his superb professional skill. Love for that 
wounded engineer, expressed a few days sooner, 
would have stayed the blood-poisoning and saved the 
surgeon a Career. 

The world needs all the perfected machinery, 
whether man-made or God-made, that can be pro- 
duced. But whether the mechanism is of the skilled 
hand or brain, God never meant it to be loveless. 
The pastor—no, the preacher—who is so absorbed in 
the working out of a great sermon that is going to 
arouse and help a hundred or a thousand souls, that 
he cannot be ‘interrupted "’ by the wife or the little 
child of his own home, and pause to spend a little of 
himself in love upon that one, is letting the machine 
kill the love that ought to be the life of his machinery. 

He may indeed be preacher, but he is not pastor if 
his own home is not of his loving charge. 

The editor, deep in his work for a world-wide fam- 
ily of readers, fascinated in the studying out and tell- 
ing others of a great principle,—such as their need of 
love in their work,—who is intolerant of an interrup- 
tion that calls for thinking more of a single individual 
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than of thousands, is encouraging the atrophy of the 
only thing in his life that will make the world better 
for him or his message. It is a fine thing to see prin- 
ciples, and to write or preach about them ; but it is a 
finer thing to see fewer principles, and those less 
clearly, and live what we do see a little more vigor- 
ously and cheerily. 

A young wife who often expresses regret that she 
has no special ‘‘accomplishments’’ in the line of 
skilled training in music or the like, does not realize 
what is so evident to others, that she sheds an un- 
ceasing glow of sunshine about her in her every-day 
contact with all whom she meets. She may have sor- 
row or suffering of her own to bear ; but let another 
come within range, and instantly the sunshine of her 
smiling welcome lightens life for that one, and makes 
the world a better place to live in than if she were the 
highest type of loveless machinery. 

Have these loveless human machines, then, no 
place in the world? Do they really make no worthy 
contribution to the world’s progress and equipment? 
That is not the question ; but rather, why should any 
one miss the best service that God meant he should 
render? Love toward others is the only thing that 
counts permanently. Sounding brass or a clanging 
cymbal is the preacher or writer who speaks with the 
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tongues of men and of angels, but has not love. «And 
if 1 have the gift of prophecy, and know all mysteries 
and all knowledge. . . but have not love, I am noth- 
ing.’ Philanthropy, which is love of men in gen- 
eral, counts for nothing if one has not learned to turn 
aside from generalized service to particular service, 
for ‘if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, .. . 
but have not love, it profiteth me nothing.’’ Burn- 
ing out one’s life in one’s devotion to study or special 
training is not the test of service, for ‘if I give my 
body to be burned [or, as the margin reads, ‘if I 
give my body that I may glory’’], but have not love, 
it profiteth me nothing.’’ And love is the only thing 
that endures. ‘‘ Love never faileth : but whether there 
be prophecies, they shall be done away ; whether there 
be tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be knowl- 
edge, it shall be done away."’ 

Love, not skill, nor ability, nor knowledge, marks 
the great dividing line between those who are bring- 
ing the world closer’ to Christ and those who are not. 
Love for one individual at a time is the test of char- 
acter and of service. By that test men are to be 
eternally judged. In recognizing his own, our Lord 
will call them to him with the words : ‘* Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of these, my brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto me.”’ 
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The Silent Sunday-School Pilot 


It is encouraging to know that the best things in 
The Sunday School Times sometimes make such an 
impression that they are remembered through the 
years. The Times offers Sunday-school superintend- 
ents plenty of suggestion in the line of talk ; once one 
of its readers made a graphic suggestion in favor of 
silence, and a worker calls for the republication of 
that advice. 


Some years ago you published a cut in the Times, repre- 
senting an ideal Sunday-school superintendent as a pilot with 
his mouth gagged. I wish you would hunt it up and insert it 
in the Times again. We have a superintendent in our school 
who, in all other respects, is an excellent man, but who talks 
too much. He is: preaching, preaching, preaching all the 
time. He reads the Times, and might profit by it. 


The illustration is given herewith. It is only fair 
to say that the writer of the above letter suggested 
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publishing this suggestion of silence without reference 
to his letter, fearing that the particular superintendent 
in question might recognize the source of the sugges- 
tion. If there were only two or three talking superin- 
tendents in North America that might be possible. 
But there are probably more than that. 





Marion Lawrance’s Question Box 
will be found this week on page 314. 











Golf and Christianity 

It is a hopeless task to attempt to conform life to 
duty unless principles, rather than detailed rules, are 
recognized as the basis of our decisions and actions. 
This is illustrated by a letter from a Connecticut clergy- 
man, a valued friend of the Editor's and a frequent 
editorial contributor to these columns, who comments 
as follows on ‘‘questionable'’ amusements : 

You write that ‘a game the result of which depends largely 
on chance. . . is not healthy in its tendencies."" Yet inthe next 
sentence you commend golf asa healthy game. My experience 
is that golf falls under the ban of chance more than any game 
I have ever played. Its chances are so numerous and so ex- 
ceedingly irritating that I have been almost compelled to give 
it up. Not even the illustration given in the previous editorial 
of the way in which a Christian minister succeeded in turning 
one of its chances into an opportunity for a good profession can 
reconcile me to its exasperating temptations. In my experi- 
ence there are questionable elements in almost every game. 
I am an old and enthusiastic football player, but I agree with 
Dr. Eliot that more questionable elements enter into football 
to-day than into any other game that is played. Next to foot- 
ball,—not in joke, but in honest fact,—I think golf comes as 
the most questionable. After that, dancing and card-playing, 
and so on through the list, outdoor tramping and fishing 
being the least questionable of all so far as my experience goes. 

Uncertainty as to the result of a game, and uncer- 
tainty as to the incidents at every step of a game, enter 
into every game that was ever played. But that fact 
in no way affects the clean-cut line of division that 
exists between what are properly distinguished as 
games of skill and games of chance. Games of skill 
depend for their outcome primarily upon the skill of 
the player. Games of chance depend for their out- 
come primarily upon an element that is wholly inde- 
pendent of the skill of the player. Chance enters into 
games of skill, but it is not the basis of such games. 
Skill enters into games of chance, but it is not the 
basis of such games. Most card-playing is on the 
basis of chance as the controlling element, and every 
game of chance is unhealthy in its tendency, inclining 
one to give too much prominence to chance as a fac- 
tor in life. Golf has an exceptionally large number 
of uncertainties in its playing, but golf is a game of 
skill. Some call it an exasperating and irritating 
game ; others delight keenly in the challenge it offers 
to self-controlled, steady-handed, clear-eyed precision, 
delicacy of touch, and fertility of resource in meeting 
and defeating its unexpected eccentricities. Football 
can be played in a right way or in a wrong way, but 
football is a game of skill. Christian men of char- 
acter and self-control have found in football a school- 
ing for all the best manhood there was in them. But 
if a man has proved to his own satisfaction that the 
assured difficulties of golf or of football make such a 
drain upon his nerve force and moral resources that 
his Christian hope and life's sweetness are impaired 
by playing the game, he had better leave it alone. 
‘All things [right] are lawful for me; but not all 
things are expedient. All things [right] are lawful 
for me ; but I will not be brought under the power of 
any." The chief purpose of a good game is recrea- 
tion ; a man has no business to touch games that 
prové to be the reverse to him, even though they are 
innocent in themselves. 
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The Minister and Questionable 


Amusements 


[The Editor recently received the following letter 
from an earnest pastor in Canada : 

‘The article in Notes on Open Letters on ‘‘ What Are Ques- 
tionable Amusements?*’ (March 4, 1905) interests me very 
much, I have felt for several years that dancing was not a 
safe amusement for a Christian, but last summer | was brought 
face to face with the question in a way that caused me to think 
seriously on the whole subject of amusements. As a theo- 
logical student I had charge of a backwoods mission. Here I 
found the people with very few opportunities of breaking the 
dull monotony of their lives. Several could neither read nor 
write, and dancing was about the only enjoyment they had. 
Now I am fully convinced that each human being should have 
some good and healthful recreation ; and when we tell these 
people that they must not dance, I think that we ought to be 
able to point out to them some other line of simple pleasures 
which shall be morally stimulating as well as healthful. 
Herein lies my difficulty, and if you Or any of the many read- 
ers of your seluaihe paper can give me helpful suggestions on 
this point, I shall be extremely grateful. 


The letter was referred to a Kansas pastor whose 
parish is world-wide, and his answer follows. } 


T NEEDS no argument to prove that every one, 
old or young, needs recreation. Probably the 
great majority of earnest Americans work too 

hard and too long without sufficient relaxation. ‘There 
is no question about the value of genuine relaxation 
in order to keep the working machine in good order, 
both as to quantity and quality of work. 

It has been said plenty of times, and no one can 
be original in restating it, that any form of amuse- 
ment which dissipates either physical or spiritual life 
is not recreation, but its opposite. The test, then, of 
genuine recreation is found in what is left behind. If 
an amusement leaves the person happier and healthier 
in mind, body, and spiritual enthusiasm, in his rela- 
tion to both himself and every one else, including, of 
course, God first of all, then probably this amusement 
is genuine recreation. 

There is no life which claims so much genuine 
joy and delight as the Christian life. In the very 
nature of the case, any life which is devoted to the 
extension of God's kingdom and to an absorbing love 
of God and men is a joyful life. ‘‘The world’’ does 
not know joy. It may have pleasure of a certain 
kind, but if it is not walking in the path of righteous- 
ness, it cannot experience the keenest sense of de- 
light. Every good thing, therefore, in the world 
which leaves no bitterness, but adds strength, belongs 
to the Christian. 

For vast numbers of the best people in the world, 
the keenest recreation is found in work. If the body 
is well and the mind free from disease, there is no 
enjoyment quite equal to the daily activity of a life 
which has a good reason for existence, and which is 
occupied in doing good and helping to make a better 
world. Such people raise very few questions concern- 
ing amusements. It is meat and drink to them to do 
the Master's will. 

It is an astonishing mistake that many young 
people make, when they think all amusements worth 
enjoying are summed up in the three which are often- 
est under dispute, —theater-going, dancing, and cards. 
One might as well narrow the reading of his life down 
to three books, or his delight in art to three pictures, 
or his knowledge of astronomy to three stars in the 
heavens. One of the most pitiable sights in the world 
is the sight of a young person whose definition of 
amusement has simmered down to these three things, 
shutting out the entire universe of wonderful, beauti- 
ful, and astonishing sources of recreation. 

It may be stated, without much fear of contra- 
diction, that three-fourths of all the plays presented 
to the American public by the theater as an institu- 
tion are morally bad and ethically unsound. It is 
an astonishing thing that the theater should have 
the temerity to ask for the support of Christian 
people, when as an institution—I speak concerning 
its general character—it disregards the Sabbath, com- 
pels actors to work on that day, and in hundreds and 
thousands of towns presents to the young people 
plays which are founded on insults to the home, the 
Christian religion, and moral character. Out of one 
hundred plays which came to a western town of forty 
thousand people last year, over seventy, on the con- 
fession of those who attended, contained allusions or 
suggestions which were indecent or immoral, and the 
same character of shows was common in every state 
in the Union. 

There is no question, either, concerning the dis- 
astrous result of social card-playing, especially in the 
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larger cities, as a matter of ultimate temptation 
toward gambling. Scores of young men in one town, 
to my knowledge, have become addicted to gambling 
because they learned the habit in the social game 
where prizes for the winners were offered. 

The same statement has to be made in general 
concerning the habit of the social dance. One does 
not have to go far to find examples of loss of character 
and of life, traced directly to this habit. As The 
Sunday School Times has pointed out, fortunately the 
custom is gradually losing its attractiveness in many 
quarters. Compared with a few years ago, it does not 
hold the power it once held, all of which gives reason 
for a spirit of thankfulness on the part of those who 
believe in the higher and nobler forms of recreation. 

Man is a social being, and it is not enough that 
he have recreation or amusement by himself. He 
needs something which will give him the zest and 
pleasure of a recreation in which others share, and in 
a world which Ged has made one does not have to go 
far to find plenty of sources for such recreation. 

It is probably true that every pastor has met with 
this problem at some time in his relation to the young 
people of his parish, and in certain localities the 
problem may be harder to solve than in others. In 
making the suggestions which follow, I am aware of 
the necessary limitations both as to means and meth- 
ods which can be used in different places, but I make 
them thinking they may be helpful perhaps to some. 

1. I have been astonished that more young people 
in looking about for means of recreation have not, for 
example, drawn on the great world of av#, which his- 
tory has made. One reason, I suppose, why cards 
have been universally used for amusement, is the fact 
that they are so easily produced and used without any 
particular exercise or ingenuity to entertain company. 
But when I consider the cheapness and great variety 
of artistic objects which are within the reach of prac- 
tically every parish, one is ashamed to think how 
easily a little difficulty in the way of providing enter- 
tainment has prevented a great deal of genuine enjoy- 
ment. Copies of famous paintings, loans of fine 
pictures, interesting exhibits that are to be found in 
very many of our state buildings, are at the disposal 
of any one who would like to use such objects for an 
evening's recreation. 

2. Better than this even, is the great world of /iter- 
ature, which is scarcely drawn upon for amusement 
by the young people of the churches or of the com- 
munity in general. Recently I heard of a young 
minister in a small country town where, before his 
arrival, the young people had spent night after night 
in the winter season in senseless parties for danc- 
ing and cards as the only source of amusement. He 
organized from the same young people a reading-class 
in English fiction, procured inexpensive copies of 
standard works, formed his reading circle, and before 
the winter was over had practically all the young peo- 
ple in his parish engaged in an intensely interesting 
study of one of the great books of the world. These 
young people were hard-working farmers and clerks. 
They acknowledged at the close of the winter season 
that they had never enjoyed life so much as they had 
that winter. It was another illustration of the truth 
that one does not need to break down either the 
mental or the moral structure in order to get rested 
from a day's work. 

3. Another great world of amusement and genuine 
recreation is music. Why could not our brother in 
his parish organize what has been organized in other 
places,—groups of singing companies, and introduce 
the people to some of the great masters of the world ? 
It has been done in some quarters. It could be done 
in nearly every parish. Yet we go our ways year 
after year shutting out of the realm of our amusement 
some of the most inspiring and restful things in the 
universe, among which music may easily be ranked 
very high. 

4. But even greater than music and literature as 
sources of genuine recreation, is that great and, to 
most young people, unknown territory, the world 
of nature. 1 would venture to say that not one 
person in one hundred in the parish which my 
brother represents in his letter has ever made any 
real study of plant life, of its mysteries, and its beau- 
ties. There are scores of interes\ing experiments 
which can be made by any one without much. ex- 
pense, and at any time of day or night, with all kinds 
of growing: plant life.- The same is true of ‘the world 
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of geology and astronomy, which are seldom thought 
of as sources of recreation outside of the laboratory or 
scientist's sanctum. Nevertheless, they are all capa- 
ble of being used by groups of young people in their 
social life. 

Even more interesting would be the use of the 
microscope and the lantern combined. Not one person 
in a thousand has ever seen a diatom, Not one in 
ten thousand, perhaps, has ever watched with amaze- 
men the movement of the vorticella. Very few peo- 
ple, even those who have been through college, have 
ever studied the marvelous little infusoria called the 
paramecium, yet hundreds of these creatures exist in 
every drop of water, and can be taken from nearly 
every stagnant pool. I would guarantee, if I were 
placed in a parish where there were fifty young people 
who had low conceptions of amusement or recreation, 
to keep them intensely interested in God's great 
world if my church would put at my disposal an in- 
strument of 150-magnifying power, and spend a few 
dollars on a light sufficient to throw magnified objects 
upon a screen, and do this not for one evening, but 
for a score or more all winter, leading these young 
people gradually into a fascinating search after the 
great and marvelous things of God in his own great 
world. The world of chemistry also affords tremen- 
dous opportunities for amusement, and if I were to 
take my course in the seminary again, or my college 
course, I would insist upon a thorough knowledge of 
nature, botany, geology, astronomy, considerable 
practise in microscopy, and a quite thorough course 
in chemistry. 

* For a long time I have been thinking of the vast 
worlds which surround young people, which they 
never enter, shutting themselves up in stuffy little 
rooms night after night to indulge in three things 
which in the main do not help the spiritual life, but 
hinder it, to say nothing of injuring physical and 
mental vitality. 

These things, you say, are ideal, beyond the reach 
of the average minister? But one of the things we 
are in the ministry for is to overcome insurmountable 
obstacles. Another reason we are there is to reveai 
life to men. We are to give them the better for that 
which is not so good... We are continually to lead 
men into the higher uses of life. I think myself 
it is about time the church and all intelligent men 
and women cease to revolve our thoughts concerning 
this amusement question around a few things which 
are of doubtful value at the best, and at any rate take 
the ground as Christians that God's great universe 
contains thousands of healthful and happy sources of 
genuine amusement and recreation, in comparison 
with which the three commonly accepted by a selfish 
and stupid minority in the social circles are but as 
playthings by the side of God's great enginery of 
beautiful power. The sooner we can get our young 
people to realize this fact, the sooner they will cease 
to narrow their definition of recreation to include only 
these little things. 

In any condition, under any circumstances, with 
any kind of a parish, or with any group of young peo- 
ple, I do not believe it is safe for a pastor to set an 
ideal before his people short of the highest. If the 
young people come into the church and into the 
Christian life, they must understand it is for the in- 
terpretation of the highest modes of life. Their 
amusements are incidental to life itself’ The main 
business of the Christian life is to build up the king- 
dom of God. Play should be in the proportion of one 
to six. ‘Six days shalt thou labor,’’ is a divine 
command. Amusement is simply to make us better 
fitted to work. As soon as it becomes the main busi- 
ness, or even a large proportion of life, it ceases to be 
amusement, and becomes dissipation. The passion 
of life should be not to play, but to work. 

Topeka, KANSAS. 

‘te 


A Detective’s Expert Testimony 


By Marion Lawrance 


NE of the most deeply interested officers in the 
Sunday-school with which the writer is con- 
nected is a man of unusual vigor and strength 

and health, large, erect, manly in his bearing, with a 
genial, pleasing manner. He is simply a ‘* Helper"’ 
in the Primary Department, laying his hand to any 
duty the superintendent of the department may assign 
him. Sometimes he is ‘‘doorkeeper’’ ; sometimes 
he helps the secretary, and again he helps the chil- 
dren put on their wraps before they go out. No 
man in the school is happier than he, nor is there 
one more faithful. 


(Continued on page 306, first column) 
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ET us hold fast to the thought that we are to teach 
the Bibie as the Word of Life rather than as a 
scientific and formal book of facts, and that our 

ychief aim is conversion and character-building rather 
than mere knowledge and culture. 

In order io do this in accordance with pedagogical 
principles, what shall we select? Eliminating for the 
present purpose the beginner, as already provided 
for, I would suggest for : 

The primary grade ow to nine years of age), stories. 
But always stories selected with a purpose, that pur- 
pose being to seek to create right interests by leading 
the child's feeling-life along right lines, making him 
feel, though he cannot express it, that this or that man 
pleased God because he did right,—yes, sometimes 
even that the man grieved God because he did wrong. 

Junior grade (nine to thirteen years of age), stories 
still, but with the additional details, such as give un- 
derstanding of their settings of place, of association 
with other characters and events, of position in his- 
tory, told with the purpose of creating right ideals, of 
giving materials for a thought-life, which shall be 
carried into a life of beautiful deeds. 

Intermediate grade (thirteen to seventeen years of 
age), biographies. The lives of the great men, re- 
minding that we can make our lives sublime. Less 
of detail, less of description, less perhaps of explana- 
tion, no homily, —but a bringing out of points of char- 
acter. 

Senior grade (seventeen to twenty or more), his- 
tory. How nations grew and rose and fell. Teach- 
ing the principles of good citizenship in our own 
country, and raising good citizens for that other coun- 
try whose maker and builder is God. 

Adult grade (adults). Analyzing a book, getting a 
clear idea of the purpose and contents, and of how it 
can upbuild our own lives. 

Now I want to say emphatically that we need not 
wait for that ideal course of lessons in the good time 
coming, but that we can teach the present course 
right along those lines. To do this we must bear in 
mind what it seems almost impossible to make teach- 
ers understand,—that the printed verses are merely a 
‘*selection’’ from the section which is to be studied. 

Take the current six months, ‘‘Studies in the 
Writings of John.'"’ There is not a lesson which 
cannot be told in simple story form to primary chil- 
dren in such a way as to create a right feeling-life. 
Only last Sunday I listened to a lesson which I regard 
as the most difficult of the quarter (I shall not even 
hint which it was). I heard a young girl, with her 
face all aglow, having made her own some printed 
hints which I well knew, tell the story to a group of 
younger primary children, their responsive faces and 
naive remarks showing that it was entering into their 
feeling-life. 

For the juniors, there has not been one lesson in 
which the story of the same passage is not full of 
movement and interesting surroundings and living 
people and character-forming facts. 

For the intermediate, who recognize and revere a 
good teacher, the life and teachings of the Master 
Teacher. 

For the senior and adult, the Book of John as a 
book. Why was it written? Does each separate 
lesson fulfil the author's purpose as avowed in 20: 31? 
Why did he not follow along the same lines as the 
other three Gospel writers? Why were the needs of 
his readers different from those for whom the others 
were written. 

The following six months, on ‘‘ Studies of the King- 
dom of Judah, from Isaiah to Malachi,’’ may be taught 
in the same graded pedagogical manner. I cannot 
enter as I should like into the details of such teaching. 

In fact, I believe that the graded courses of the 
future should not be entirely distinct passages, but 
co-ordinated in this way; for example, take the 
Book of Genesis. Stories enough there for the pri- 
mary children, surely. The same stories for the 
junior, going deeper into them, and taking a larger 
field. For the intermediate, the biographies of 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph. Only a les- 
son, or at mcsi two, from each, but with the leading 
characteristics of the hero running all through, as, 


Why was Abraham called the friend of God ? 
did he do to merit it? Do you think he did merit it, 
and why? For the senior, the history of the first 
two Bible periods, the human race, the chosen family. 
For the adult, an analysis of the book, and, ‘if you 
wish, a critical study. 

The pastor and superintendent, passing from de- 
partment to department, will find each studying prac- 
tically the same lesson, but clustering around the 
interests of each stage of life. In the home the child, 
the boy and girl, the youth, the parents, have the 
same subjects for thought, conversation, and reading. 

For all grades above the primary this would re- 
quire at least the reading of whole sections of the 
Bible, longer or shorter, by the pupil each week. 
This would be the work for the coming lesson. Add 
to this for the last lesson a written review, if only in 
the form of a simple story by the juniors, or of ‘‘ sum- 
mary’’ by intermediates, or of analysis or conclusions, 
or remarks by seniors and adults, and the much 
mooted problem of home study is a long way toward 
being solved. 

And the supplemental or additional reading may 
be correlated with this regular lesson, and graded in 
suitable manner. If studying the Old Testament, 
teach Old Testament geography, the names, authors, 
contents, etc., of Old Testament books, according to 
grade, selected passages for memorizing that teach 
the same truth. Thus we would conform to the ped- 
agogical principle of linking together in the memory 
facts and truths that belong together, associating them 
in our minds. This, too, would do away with the 
criticism that we ought not to need supplemental 
lessons, and that we confuse the mind by the differ- 
ing subjects. 

‘But,"’ it may be objected, ‘‘this implies graded 
teachers.’’ Certainly. But the teachers’ training 
class of the present is vastly different from what it 
has been. There are multitudes of teachers already 
trained for each of the three elementary grades, and 
for the fourth or intermediate grade an entering wedge 
is now being driven in various summer schools of 
methods. For the higher grades there are high-school 
teachers and college men and women, who will gladly 
undertake the work when they find that Sunday-school 
teaching is even pedagogically worthy of their best 
energies. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


What 
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HILDREN claim that they vary vastly in maturity 
when separated from one another, it may be, by 
only a single year of age. They press the point 

as persistently at sixteen years of age as at eight. 
What grades, then, should be recognized ? 

1. Grading by periods of life. (1.) It is conceded 
to children that childhood is characterized by clearly 
defined periods of development. (a.) Infancy is a 
period in which children are controlled chiefly by 
commands based upon authority, and characterized, 
before nine years of age, by an appreciation of ideals 
couched in story form. (4.) Middle childhood is a 
period of conscience-building, during which children 
are controlled chiefly by commands based upon rea- 
sons, and is characterized by some refiection and a 
fondness for continuous narrative as distinguished 
from <lisconnected stories. (c.) Adolescents are char- 
acterized by a decided development of the affections, 
are capable of love as an all-sufficient motive, and are 
controlled chiefly by emulation of an admirable and 
powerful personality. (d¢.) Adults are characterized 
by a decided development of the constructive imagina- 
tion, and are capable of engaging in social reconstruc- 
tion. 

(2.) The Bible is the spiritual autobiography of the 
Hebrew people, and as such reveals a racial religious 
development essentially analogous to that of the indi- 
vidual, and the literature of its people’s periods of 
growth is always’ peculiarly characteristic of the re- 
ligious experience and forms of religious expression 
of the race and the individual respectively, in corre- 
sponding stages of development. (a.) The patriarchal 
period is one of racial infancy expressed in story form. 
(.) The national period is one of racial middle child- 





hood, expressed in history, prophecy, and poetic 
reflection. (c.) The gospel period is one of racial 
adolescence, expressed in polemic narratives of a su- 
preme personality. (d.) The apostolic period is the 
dawn of racial adulthood, expressed in correspond- 
ence and other historical records. The Scriptures 
are thus a revelation of psychology and the divine 
method of religious education. The Bible is a cur- 
riculum in which both method and matter are graded. 

2. Grading by years. The general divisions of the 
biblical material are themselves characterized by a 
development of religious conception and achievement, 
and call for subdivision into courses as numerous as 
the grades demanded by the continuous growth of the 
religious and intellectual capacities of children. 

Upon what principles should the graded Bible les- 
sons be selected ? 

1. Selection according to methods of instruction. 
A biblical curriculum should encourage a specializa- 
tion of the different methods of teaching in vogue by 
a division of the material into as many departments 
of instruction, —namely, (1) biblical history ; (2) 
biblical literature for memory work, devotional read- 
ing, and expository study ; (3) and religious discus- 
sion, guided by doctrinal and ethical topics. The 
courses of these departments should parallel one an- 
other for most at least of the grades of the Sunday- 
school, as is the case with arithmetic, history, and 
science in the common school. (1.) Biblical history 
should proceed by yearly courses in chronological 
order from the Exodus to the apostles inclusive, and 
be assigned to grades 4-12, with electives for adult 
classes. (2.) Biblical literature of stories, sayings, 
and other masterpieces, should be selected from both 
Testaments, and arranged according to simplicity of 
religious content and literary form. Biblical litera- 
ture in some form belongs to all of the grades of a 
Sunday-school. (3.) Religious discussion may pro- 
ceed by graded topics in general courses of one each 
for (a) grades 4-6, (6) grades 7-12, (c) and adult 
classes. Sunday-school teacher-training should be a 
principal object of the courses offered for adult 
classes. Sunday-school teachers’-meetings for dis- 
cussing methods of teaching according to subjects 
and courses, with model lessons, are more desirable 
than meetings for a study of a common lesson. 

2. Selection according to religious motives. (1) 
Characteristic motives or the compulsion of common 
religious experience. The first function of a curricu- 
lum is to present duty and ideals in terms of the 
motive characteristic of the stage of religious maturity 
already attained by a given class,—for example, un- 
questioning obedience, reasoning obedience, love. 
(2.) Anticipated motives or prophetic vision. The 
second and no less important function of a curriculum 
is to anticipate the higher motives inspired through 
the religious experience of spiritual leaders who 
have realized the motives which will have most prac- 
tical power in a further stage of religious development 
than that of their own generation or the Sunday- 
school class in question, The individual of to-day is 
expected to repeat the religious development of the 
Hebrew people within the span of a single lifetime. 
If Israel required the stimulus of anticipated motives, 
he more. (a.) Consequently young children require 
occasional stories of reasoning obedience and kind- 
ness, in addition to stories of unquestioning obedi- 
ence, and a knowledge of God as Father as well as 
Creator. (%.) Pupils of middle childhood require 
considerable purely Christian material by which to 
accelerate their growth toward kindness as an all- 
controlling motive and to exercise their judgment upon 
the partial ideas of God and morality characteristic of 
Old Testament heroes and historians. (c.) And ado- 
lescents require anticipations of constructive social 
policies to induce them to espouse the cause of Chris- 
tianity before they face the actual responsibilities of 
social reconstruction which will confront their own 
generation. 

3. Selection according to course units. (1.) His- 
torical narratives should be assigned without skipping 
essential matter. (2.) Courses never should be di- 
vided, I think, into one-Sunday lesson sections. 


Such dictation is no longer tolerated by day-school 
teachers. 

4. Recognition of vacation. The continuity of his- 
torical courses will be conserved by confining them 
within the limits of the academic year in schools where 
class attendance is interrupted by summer vacations. 

Union THEOLGICAL SEMINARY, New York. 
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LL education must begin with the child. Not 
with the teacher, not with the book, not with 
the lesson help, but with the child. The first 

consideration is the child. ‘‘ Wouldst thou teach the 
child? Observe him ; he will tell thee what to do,"’ 
said Froebel. 

To help us arrive at some principles upon which to 
base the choice of lessons we must study the develop- 
ing periods of the life. To illustrate : 

The imagination of the child is set loose at about 
the end of the second year. Then he begins to make 
believe, and enters the wonderful world of imitative 
imagination. This faculty continues to develop and 
become ‘‘large’’ until the child, if left to himself, 
will spend most of his waking hours in the plays of 
‘* let's suppose.’’ At seven years his delight in fairy 
tales is at its height, and continues high until about 
nine years, when it begins to recede. Later on it is 
displaced by love of adventure, the sense of humor, 
organizing ability, etc. Now, during this period, 
when the imagination runs riot, the child fairly revels 
in myth, legend, and fable. He takes everything for 
granted, doubts nothing, and makes little discrimina- 
tion. Perhaps it so happens that one of the Golden 
Texts which he must learn is: ‘ Prove all things ; 
hold fast that which is good.’’ This is chosen from 
an adult point of view. In thoughtless ignorance of 
the developing needs of the child we encourage, bribe, 
or compel him to learn words which just now can 
convey to him no comprehensive idea. This text, 
while quite fitting for the later period, when doubt is 
‘*large,’’ falls wide of the mark for the earlier stage. 
As with Golden Texts so with lesson material. The 
Great Teacher was the great teller of stories. ‘* Without 
a parable (that is, without a story) spake he nothing 
unto them.’’ The lesson which will not lend itself to 
story form is not su.-able for a child. Argumentative 
reasoning and abstract thinking do not appeal to the 
child, but are the very things that appeal to the ado- 
lescent. The boy who lives in the period of develop- 
ment, which might be likened -to that known in Old 
Testament history as the tribal period, will not be 
most satisfied or helped by lessons from the Psalms 
or epistles. He demands from us, and rightly, the 
stories of the Old Testament heroes. Dr. George 
W. Dawson's studies on this point are most sug- 
gestive. 

Thus we can distinguish even with the most super- 
ficial study three or four stages of development. The 
late Professor Pease, in his new book on Bible Cur- 
riculum, has indicated these developing periods, and 
his researches, as well as those of many other stu- 
dents of child psychology, demand the attention of 
all who attempt to select Bible lessons. The intro- 
duction of the Beginners’ Course has admitted the fact 
that graded lessons are advisable. The _ practical 
question now is, how many or how few divisions are 
necessary. This is a problem for the psychologist. 

We have in use, I take it, three distinct divisions, 
that for the beginners, the regular International 
course, and certain normal studies. Now, possibly, 
for a few years while child study is progressing in ‘its 
researches, we can get along with four or five divi- 
sions. 

To suggest : 

1. Lessons for the primary children from six to 
nine years of age. A somewhat similar course to the 
present Beginners’ Course, improved and somewhat 
extended, but kept as simple as possible. To this 
might be added some supplemental nature lessons 
for the very little people. 

2. A course for perhaps three or four years in bio- 
graphical studies, to be used among children from 
nine to fourteen or fifteen years of age. This should 
consist largely of studies on Bible heroes. 

3. The regular International course. 

4. An advanced course for older scholars, as al- 
ready under consideration. 

This arrangement would not by any means be 
ideal, but it would help over the difficulty, and in the 
meantime the subject should be investigated. 

It seems to me that the Lesson Committee should 
have added to its numbers half a dozen leading child 
psychologists as advisory members. It is a matter 
for congratulation that in these days there are so 
many such who are earnest Christian scholars, and 
who would willingly assist if they could see a spirit of 
willingness on the part of those who have taken upon 
themselves the weighty responsibility of curriculum- 
making to see things from the child's point of view. 
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Possibly it would be easier as a practical matter if the 
Committee itself were empowered to choose their ad- 
visers. I say all this without any imputations as to 
the scholarship of past, present, or future members of 
the Lesson Committee. It may be said that these 
members have themselves studied psychology, and 
are quite competent to deal with the matter, but it 
must be remembered that the average scholar or 
leader of sufficient prominence in his denomination 
to be chosen as a member of the Lesson Committee is 
not likely to be a specialist. The men needed to 
deal with a problem of this kind—at least in an ad- 
visory capacity—are those who have made the child 
a life study, and who are to-day actually teachers of 
psychology. There are not a great many such. Still 
there are enough ; and enough, too, of those whose 
lives are above suspicion, and whose Christianity, 
even though they are specialists, is without reproach. 

It may be said that psychologists could not agree 
upon a course of lessons. But the same was said of 
the theologians thirty years ago when the first attempt 
was made to choose uniform lessons. 

The differences between psychologists of the present 
day are not so great or so many as the differences be- 
tween theologians of thirty years ago. It is the prov- 
ince of psychologists to guide the choice of lessons, 
and they should be given an opportunity to assist. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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HE average Sunday-school of North America num- 
bers less than one hundred persons all told, and is 
obliged to meet in one room. Probably less than 

half of the Sunday-schools of the country have even a 
separate room for the primary department. Thou- 
sands of them close in the winter, and many more 
close in the summer. The teaching is all volun- 
tary, and many of the teachers are untrained. Six or 
seven years will probably cover the Sunday-school 
life of a large proportion of our scholars. The school 
is in session but an hour a week, and the element of 
authority is lacking. Inadequate financial support 
obliges most schools to be exceedingly economical in 
the administration of their affairs, and is often a great 
embarrassment to their improvement. 

Any lesson system which fails to take into account 
all of these conditions is doomed to meager success 
from the numerical standpoint. 

On the other hand, there are many schools—and 
their number is increasing—which are well organ- 
ized, well managed, well housed, well equipped, well 

nanced. They too must be taken into account, 
though the great bulk of our constituency is to be 
found in the smaller schools. 

As the basal principle, then, in the construction of 
a course of lessons, we should say it is better to raise 
the great mass of our Sunday-schools one inch than 
to raise a favored few one foot, unless both can be 
raised at the same time. Happily, however, both 
are being improved. The International System of 
Uniform Lessons is doing it, and will probably con- 
tinue to do it long after those of us who write sym- 
posiums have stopped writing anything. 

The foregoing is not intended as a defense of the 
International Lesson System. Its success is its de- 
fense. My purpose is simply to say that adaptability 
must be built into the foundation of any lesson system 
if it is to succeed. It must keep close to the small, 
weak school, without being obliged to part company 
with the large, strong school. 

And yet this system must be improved. All are 
agreed at this point. Because a given system of les- 
sons is necessary to the best interests of the great mass 
of our Sunday-school constituency, that is no reason 
why the many schools which are demanding some- 
thing else should be denied it. They are for the 
most part schools which are well equipped, and quite 
able to do any amount of experimenting, and they 
ought to be allowed to do it without being obliged to 
break the companionships which are now so dear to 
them and to all of us. 

I have one idea only to suggest as the principle 
upon which to build a system of lessons. The first dia- 
gram will perhaps illustrate my point. 

That portion of the course which is adapted to the 
beginners will of necessity be elementary. That for 
the primaries should be built upon that which the 
beginners have had, and go a little farther. That for 
the juniors should be built upon all that has gone 
before it, and go a little farther still, and so on up to 
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the senior or advanced portion of the school. There 
should run through all of these lessons for a given 
Sunday one leading thought, represented by the hori- 
zontal line in my figure. In other words, we might 
say that the ideal lesson course should provide for 
lengthening the tether for the advancing years and 








capabilities of the pupils, but keep it continually 
fastened to the same stake, which is the central truth. 
The intermediate will graze over a larger field than 
the primary ; the advanced scholar will graze over a 
larger field than the intermediate, but the tether stake 
will remain the same for all. The details of such a 
system as this do not make it absolutely necessary 
that there should be as large a portion of Scripture in 
the junior lesson as there is in the senior lesson, but 
it should be taken from the same section and empha- 
size the same truth. 

Is not this, however, at least in its best application, 
the very genius of our present International Lesson 
System? If the junior teacher will take from the 
regular lesson those truths which are best adapted to 
the junior scholars, and treat them from that stand- 
point, and the teachers of the other departments will 
do the same for those in their departments, have we 
not iz effect a graded lesson system in that school 
at least? And after all, does not the crux of the whole 
matter lie with the teacher infinitely more than with 
the subject-matter treated ? My impression is that if 
the same amount of discussion and study and labor 
had been expended in trying to solve the teacher- 
training problem that has been expended over the 
lesson system, we should have been farther along the 
road than we are to-day. 

Nevertheless, I stand for a graded lesson system as 
an optional course, and feel sure that it is coming. I 
shall do all I can to bring it to pass, with the under- 
standing that the one lesson for the whole school is 
to remain intact for those schools which desire to use 
it, being confident that for many years to come the 
one lesson for the whole school as at present will con- 
tinue to hold its well-earned place in the vast major- 
ity of our schools. 

In closing, I have one suggestion to make as a 
stepping-stone to a completely graded course. We 
have two courses of study now, counting the Begin- 
ners’ Course. Would it not be wise to instruct our 
Lesson Committee to prepare an Advanced Course for 


eibe ae 


Line AB represents the present system,—one lesson for all. 

Line CF represents the simplest form of graded course at present 
available. 

Line DE would be the present International Course adapted through 
the lesson helps to the grades between the Beginners and the Advanced. 

Lines CD and EF would be respectively the Beginners and Ad- 
vanced Courses. 








the upper grade of our schools, and then instruct them 
further to arrange the Beginners’ Course and the pres- 
ent International course and the Advanced Course in 
such relation to each other that the same thought will 
run through all for a given Sunday? Let the regular 
International Lesson be the middle portion of the 
three-grade course, so that those schools which use 
the graded course would still be in touch with the great 
army of those who have the one lesson (see second dia- 
gram). All schools could then, in some measure at 
least, avail themselves of the great wealth of lesson 
commentary now at hand. I believe this is, as far 
aS we Can see, our way to go at present, and when 
the vote to undertake it is called I shall vote «‘ Aye."’ 
ToLepo, Oun10, 





With this issue the contribu- 
tions to the discussion of the 
“Principles of Lesson Selec- 
tion” are concluded. Earlier 
instalments of the symposium 
appeared in the issues of May 
13 and 27. Next week the sub- 
ject will be treated editorially. 
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(Continued from page 303) 

On the last Temperance Sunday, the writer was talk- 
ing to the children of that department, urging them 
not to take the first drink. Just as the little talk was 
finished, this man said to the superintendent : 

‘*Tell them about the cigarette. Tell them to let 
the cigarette alone. We have more trouble in our 
office with children who have learned to smoke cig- 
arettes than from any other one cause. Cigarettes 
lead to all that is bad, Tell them never to touch the 
cigarette,"’ 

The superintendent did as suggested. 

And who is this man, and why this caution against 
the cigarette ? 
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He was for years the captain of the detectives in 
the employ of our city. In other words he was the 
chief detective of a city of 150,000 people. The 
incident is interesting, not only because of his caution 
concerning the‘use of cigarettes by children, but also 
because men occupying the position he occupied are 
not always found so actively identified with Sunday- 
school work, and especially with little children. He 
knows what he is talking about, Would that all 
public officials were thus found actively engaged in 
the Sunday-school, and would that all of them, and 
indeed all of us, were doing the valiant work for God 
that this chief detective is doing, 

ToLepo, Onto, 














Living the Life of Prayer 


The Twenty-ninth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


By Philip E. Howard 





N 1868 Mr. Trumbull revisited the South, 

in company with a young relative of ‘* The 

Knightly Soldier,’’ who went there in 

search of health. The journey took the 

chaplain and his companion through 

scenes that were filled with sad associa- 
tions, for they traversed memorable battlefields, and 
their eyes rested upon waste and desolation every- 
where, 

The chaplain with his ready pen sent home travel 
letters to secular and religious press, picturing with 
minute faithfulness post-bellum conditions in the 
South. The journey was extended to many localities, 
but it was in Florida that a life-long impression was 
made upon Mr. Trumbull, not originating in any 
recollection of the four years’ conflict, but in a battle 
with a foe which is peculiarly the Christian’s foe, —that 
subtle, paralyzing poison of reluctance to speak to 
another of Jesus Christ. 

The two friends took up. their abode in a Florida 
boarding-house, where dwelt also a young couple 
from the North who had tried their best to find other 
quarters when they heard that an army chaplain was 
about to arrive. Mr. Trumbull exerted himself to 
win the confidence of the young man, but weeks went 
by, and at no time had he been alone with him. 

On the evé of Mr. Trumbull’s departure he de- 
cided that he had not been living up to his life-resolve 
to speak to others for Christ, made very early in his 
Christian experience. It was not an easy journey 
across the hallway, nor did his knock on the opposite 
closed door sound with any great assurance. But he 
was cordially received, and when he told of his pur- 
pose to leave the next day, he was pleasantly surprised 
to hear expressions of sincere regret. 

That was an opening. Mr. Trumbull said that his 
joy in Christ's service was his greatest possession, and 
he had come to say that he had longed to have his 
fellow-boarders know that joy with him, The young 
man promptly replied that he would like to know 
more about Mr. Trumbull's religious belief, and asked 
what books would enlighten him. 

Mr. Trumbull did leave the next day, but with him 
went the young man and his wife, changing their 
itinerary in order to be under his instruction. In their 
subsequent talks Mr, Trumbull held the conversation 
and their common thought to Christ himself, and 
would not let his new companion’s mind dwell at all 
upon his old habits or prejudices. It was very soon 
clear to the seeking soul that the question of practises 
would fall into line with little difficulty, when once 
the whole being had been yielded to the Master. 
Out of those days of friendly intercourse grew a life- 
time friendship, and two new workers entered the 
kingdom who became widely useful in mission-school 
service. That was an encouraging ending after a 
‘‘hopeless’’ beginning. 

But in this single incident was wrapped up the 
secret of Henry Clay Trumbull’s power. Nor was 
the power his, for before he entered that boarding- 
house.room, knocking in his Saviour’s name at more 
doors than the one that swung on hinges, he had 
given himself to prayer. Of course the case was 
‘«hopeless.’’ Therein lay the opportunity. Indeed, 
nothing was more significant in Mr. Trumbull’s spir- 
itual stability than his childlike reliance upon God 
as his willing, watchful, all-wise heavenly Father. 
Communion with that Father was not the rarefied 
ether of spiritual mountain peaks, attained through 
costly occasional effort, but rather the normal atmos- 





phere of his daily life on the level of his simplest 
needs and humblest endeavors. Therefore in crisis 
times there was no unwonted, frenzied struggle toward 
a veiled and awful Power, vaguely benignant and re- 
motely condescending, but rather the confident turn- 
ing of a trusting child to the Father who had shown 
his unchanging love in liitle things and great, to the 
God of whom he indeed could say with Tennyson ; 


**Closer is He than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet.’’ 


One evening, when Mr. Trumbull was ‘to leave 
Hartford for Boston on a midnight train, he was fold- 
ing a manuscript to be mailed without fail that night 
to the National Teacher in Chicago, when he was 
startled by a cry of pain from his wife in the room 
above him. He ran to her assistance, and found she 
had burned herself slightly with a lamp. When he 
returned to the library the manuscript was missing. 
He searched the table and floor, the stairs, the rooms 
above, and his eight or ten pockets, with no success. 
But the midnight train would not wait, nor would the 
magazine presses. He must find the manuscript. 
So he knelt at his study table and prayed for help, 
and while he knelt, came the clear mental impression : 

‘«Stand up, and throw off your coat and vest.”’ 

So doing, he found the manuscript in an inner vest 
pocket, which he had not known was there. Before 
he hurried away for the train, mailing the manuscript 
as he went, he knelt again, and this time to thank 
God for his goodness. ‘‘ For although,’’ as he wrote 
in describing the incident years later, ‘‘this was all 
within the realm of the natural, I was none the less 
helpless to find the missing paper within the time 
allowed me; and I needed God's supernatural over- 
sight of the natural in order to enable me to do my 
duty for him in my little sphere. And he came to 
my relief with his guiding voice, as he is ever ready 
to do for his children, according to their need and 
faith.”" 

Mr. Trumbull became so accustomed to count 
upon God's answers to prayer that his life was filled 
with incidents which he was ever recalling as showing 
forth the Father's personal interest in each of his 
children. Many devoted Christian workers, to whom 
prayer was even a frequent resource, were not quite 
able to free themselves of a certain sense of astonish- 
ment at Mr. Trumbull’s every-day reliance upon his 
heavenly Father's promises. That he could pray 
about a lost manuscript, really expecting and really 
getting help, was almost petty in the opinion of some 
whose large views of the Deity took minor account of 
the individual and his little perplexities. But Mr. 
Trumbull had no patience with any theory of divinity 
that thrust the individual away from God, and massed 
him or classed him as an atom of the whole. To his 
mind, God and the individual normally sustained a 
perfect personal relationship which ought to be 
claimed and entered into without reserve by the man, 
and which would be maintained in absolute integrity 
by God himself, given a submissive will and whole- 
souled devotion on the man's part. So he believed 
and so he lived. 

One night he was in Brooklyn, whither he had 
gone on behalf of a New England mother whose way- 
ward son was in trouble in that city. Mrs, Trumbull 
alone knew her husband's plan and purpose on that 
errand of mercy, and because it would take him into 
a dangerous quarter of the city, to allay her fears for 
his safety, he took with him a pistol,—his last mis- 
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take of that sort. In trying to board a crowded 
street-car in Brooklyn, his pistol fell from his pocket, 
struck on the hammer, and from the shot that fol- 
lowed, the car-conductor received a flesh wound. 
With the rapidly gathering crowd came a policeman, 
into whose charge Mr. Trumbull at once put himself, 
giving as he did so an explanation of the accident. 
At the police station his case was fully considered, 
and he was promptly exonerated. He saw the con- 
ductor, and offered to meet any expense which he 
might incur as a result of the accident. Then Mr, 
Trumbull inquired whether it was necessary that his 
name should be made public in connection with any 
report of the affair. To his great distress he was told 
that the police office had no power to suppress his 
name, and as he returned to his home, he began to 
realize that a newspaper report of the affair might 
throw suspicion on him without giving him an oppor- 
tunity to clear himself. 

When he reached home, he laid the whole matter 
before the Lord, with the realization that any blot 
upon his good name would put him under obligation 
to retire from the Lord's public service. 

In at least three of the New York papers the next 
day a full report of the Brooklyn incident appeared, 
but in each report a name bearing no resemblance to 
Henry Clay Trumbull’s was given. ‘‘ As I read thése 
reports,’’ said Mr. Trumbull, ‘I dropped on my 
knees before God, and thanked him that he had thus 
indicated his wish that I should still continue in his 
work under his guard and guidance."’ 

Relying thus upon God for specific direction and 
protection and strength, Henry Clay Trumbull lived 
out the conviction that Bushnell had crystallized in his 
sermon, ‘‘Every Man's Life a Plan of God.’’ That 
was a favorite theme of Mr. Trumbull’s in thought 
and word, and the great fact therein embodied was 
the life-chart from which he got his bearings. 

Through this habit of taking God at his word, this 
trustful servant, pliant to every touch of the divine 
hand, sensitive to the divine voice however speaking, 
was led along an ascending path into one field of use- 
fulness after another. This was so evident to men 
who knew him best that some would wonderingly in- 
quire how it was that he could so unerringly discern 
the open door. And then Trumbull, lest he should 
seem to assume a peculiar power which he earnestly 
disclaimed, and in the interests of simple triith would 
answer in his native Yankee fashion : 

‘‘Open door? Oh, yes; I have gone through 
many an open door, but generally it has been with 
the hand of the Lord on the nape of my neck, and a 
strong lift from behind !"’ 

He would not pose as exceptionally favored of God, 
and if his way of dispelling the illusion was homely it 
was at least effective. But there was a serious mean- 
ing in what he said, for while he sought God's will 
with constancy, he had no exemption from the test- 
ings of cross-road vistas, when a man comes for the 
moment to a standstill. 

He was, indeed, not far from such a time as the 
seventies opened, when he was led to the securing of 
a helper in his New England work who was to have 
no small part in helping Henry Clay Trumbull follow 
to conspicuous success a pathway new to both, and, 
rich in service to each. 

In May, 1870, when Mr. Trumbull had been with- 
out an office assistant fer the first time in several 
years, he was a visitor in the Second Congregational 
Sunday-school in Norwich, Connecticut. He had 
been prayerfully on the lookout for the sorely-needed 
assistant, but he had no reason to think that he 
might find him there. Indeed, he was not giving 
any thought to the subject as he listened to the 
opening service. But as he was about to bow his 
head in prayer he caught a glimpse of a young man 
passing at his right. He did not see his full face, 
but at once it was borne in upon him that he had 
seen the helper he was seeking. Andhehad. After 
the service he found upon inquiry that the young 
man’s name was John D. Wattles ; that he was the 
assistant in a Norwich drug store, where he was learn- 
ing the business. Mr. Trumbull interviewed him 
later, and presented the question to him, leaving him 
free to act as God might lead him. It was four weeks 
after the first interview that John Wattles decided to 
undertake the proffered work. ‘‘And in this way,’’ 
wrote Dr. Trumbull, ‘my life came to be linked 
with the God-led life of John D. Wattles, who was 
later my loved friend, my dear son-in-law, my busi- 
ness partner, and a helper, an example, and an in- 
spiration to me, while proving himself a helper to 
and an inspiration to many thousands of those who 
never saw his face or heard his voice, and an example 
to every one who ever knew him as he was."’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 














LESSON FOR JUNE 18 


COMMON VERSION 


1 And he shewed me a pure river of water 
of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb. 

2 In the midst of the street of it, and on 
either side of the river, was there the tree of 
life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, and 
yielded her fruit every month : and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the nations. 

3 And there shall be no more curse : but the 
throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it; 
and his servants shall serve him : 

4 And they shall see his face ; and his name 
shall be in their foreheads. 

s And there shall be no night there; and 
they need no candle, neither light of the sun ; 
for the Lord God giveth them light: and they 
shall reign for ever and ever. 

6 And he said unto me, These sayings are 
faithful and true: and the Lord God of the 
holy prophets sent his angel to shew unto his 
servants the things which must shortly be done. 

7 Behold, I come quickly: blessed is he 
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Rev. 22: I-II. 
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LESSON 12. JUNE 18. THE HEAVENLY HOME (TEMPERANCE LESSON) 


(Read Rev. 21, 22.) Memory verses: 3-5 
Golden Text: To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne.—Rev. 3 : 21* 





AMERICAN REVISION 


t And he showed me a river of water of life, 
bright as crystal, proceeding out of the throne 
of God and of ' the Lamb, 2 in the midst of 
the street thereof. And on this side of the 
river and on that was *the tree of life, bear- 
ing twelve * manner of fruits, yielding its fruit 
every month: and the leaves of the tree were 
for the healing of the nations. 3 And there 
shall be * no curse any more: and the throne 
of God and of the Lamb shall be therein : and 
his 5 servants shall serve him ; 4 and they shall 
see his face; and his name sha// d¢ on their 
foreheads. 5 And there shall be night no 
more ; and they need no light of lamp, neither 
light of sun ; for the Lord God shall give them 
light : and they shall reign * for ever and ever. 

6 And he said unto me, These words are 
faithful and true: and the Lord, the God of 
the spirits of the prophets, sent his angel to 
show unto his 5 servants the things which must 
shortly come to pass. 7 And behold, I come 


——_— 


COMMON VERSION 


that keepeth the sayings of the prophecy of 
this book. 

8 And I John saw these things, and heard 
them. And when I had heard and seen, I fell 
down to worship before the feet of the angel 
which shewed me these things. 

9 Then saith he unto me, See ¢hou do it 
not: for I am thy fellowservant, and of thy 
brethren the prophets, and of them which keep 
the sayings of this book : worship God. 

to And he saith unto me, Seal not the say- 
ings of the prophecy of this book : for the time 
is at hand. 

tr He that is unjust, let him be unjust still : 
and he which is filthy, let him be filthy still : 
and he that is righteous, let him be righteous 
still : and he that is holy, let him be holy still. 
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quickly. Blessed is he that keepeth the words 
of the prophecy of this book. 

8 And | John am he that heard and saw 
these things. And when I heard and saw, I 
fell down to ? worship before the feet of the 
angel that showed me these things. 9 And 
he saith unto me, See thou do it not: I ama 
fellow-servant with thee and with thy brethren 
the prophets, and with them that keep the 
words of this book : ™ worship God. 

to And he saith unto me, Seal not up the 
words of the prophecy of this book; for the 
time is at hand. 11 He that is unrighteous, 
let him do unrighteousness ® still : and he that 
is filthy, let him be made filthy ® still: and he 
that is righteous, let him do righteousness 
§ still : and he that is holy, let him be made 
holy 8 still. 


* Gotpen Text*(Am. Rev.).—He that overcometh, I will give to him to sit down with me in my throne. 


1 Or, the Lamb. In the midst of the street thereof, and on either side of the river, was the tree of 
life &c. *Or, a tree *Or, crops of fruit * Or, no more anything accursed Gr. bondservants. ®Gr. 


unto the ages of the ages. * The G 
to the Creator. 8 Or, yet more 


k word denotes an act of reverence, whether paid to a creature, or 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HAT is it to “go to heaven”? What is 
‘*heaven”? Try. your pupils with these 
questions at the beginning of your class study 

this week. Get them to think carefully before an- 
swering. After they have expressed themselves, 
tell them that you are to study together a description 
of heaven that is given at the very close of the Bible, 
in the last chapter of the last book,—the Revelation 
of heavenly things that God granted to John the 
apostle. 

Then make it your definite purpose, having care- 
fully prepared for this, to teach your Class that 
heaven is not so much a f/ace, as a new, changed 
condition of things; that many of the special bless- 
ings that we may expect in heaven are just as freely 
offered to us now and here; that the difference be- 
tween the heavenly life of a follower of Christ and 
the earthly life of a follower of Christ ought to be, 
after all, a difference of degree rather than of any- 
thing else. 

For you will find all this in the lesson passage it- 
self, and it should furnish an interesting study plan 
to get your pupils, under your guidance, to find it 
there for themselves. 

Refresh their memory as to the place and circum- 
stances of this wonderful Revelation. It was on the 
island of Patmos that it occurred,—the ‘‘ Setting of 
the Picture,” and a copy of the Times Lessen Pic- 
ture, will make that real to your pupils. The Rev- 
elation began, as we learned last week, with a vision 
of Christ and his glory, and his message to the seven 
churches of Asia. he Revelation closes with a 
vision of heaven, or what is to come when Christ 
rules supreme and sin has been putaway. And now 
as to the things of heaven that we can reach after in 
this world. 

First there is the river of water of life. Christ had 
offered that to the Samaritan woman as they talked 
together b ~~~ Well, many years before, had he 
not ? And e offers the water of life freely to all 
who will take it to-day, so that not only: they may 
have life, but that it may be in them a river of life 
to many others. There is one of heaven’s blessings, 
then, that we may have now if we will. 

Similarly, see how many other such blessings de- 
scribed as of the new Jerusalem, you and your pupils 
can appropriate for this life. Dr. Goss has based 
his entire lesson article on such a plan this week; you 
will find it full of valuable suggestions in preparing 
to teach this way. Dr. Hurlbut’s “ Lesson in Out- 
line” presents seven “glimpses of the heavenly 
glory”; how many of them are open to us on earth ? 

In the course of teaching the lesson in this way, 
Professor Riddle’s comments will help to explain 
difficult points, as, for example, how the ‘tree of 
life” could be on the two banks of the river (on 
v. 2); the significance of the expressions “shortly,” 
“quickly,” and ‘the time is at hand” (on v. 10; see 
also Dr. McLaren’s seventh paragraph); and the 
identity of the different speakers (Riddle on vs. 1, 6, 
7+ 9, 10, I). The peculiar sacredness of trees to the 
Oriental is shown in Mrs. Howie's first two para- 
graphs, and the eastern custom of writing religious 
names or symbols on the forehead is described in her 
third paragraph. 

“Going to heaven,” then, as Dr. Goss suggests 


(fourth paragraph), is going to service,—complete, 
sinless, joyous service for Christ. To gain heaven is 
to overcome eternally everything in us that is op- 

sed to God. Like that description of Rome given 
in Dr. Banks’ last paragraph, heaven is a common- 
wealth of kings, for ‘* He that overcometh, I will 
give to him to sit down with me in my throne.” We 
are to ** reign for ever and ever” in heaven; had we 
not better begin to get used to it here, then, as soon 
and as completely as we can, by setting up the em- 
pire that Dr. Goss urges in his last paragraph ? 

One of the surest, deadliest foes to Christ’s empire 
in us and in the world is that of intemperance. It is 
impossible to conceive of the one whom strong drink 
has mastered as having, while under that bondage, 
any part or enjoyment in the things of heaven. re) 
not lose this opportunity to strengthen your pupils 
against the liquor evil. Quote to them the economic 
loss to our nation through drunkards (italic sentence 
following Professor Riddie’s article), and the price that 
the United States pays annually for stimulants (italic 
sentence following the ‘ Pilot”). Study with your 
pupils Dean Senkers’ goth and roth questions and 
their answers. Use the detective’s testimony given 
by Mr. Lawrance on page 303. 

The great truth that Christ taught throughout his 
nifnistry, as it is taught throughout the Bible and in 
this Revelation, especially in the eleventh verse of 
the lesson, is that death does not radically change 
us; death simply releases us. As we are living—or 
dying—here, so we shall continue to live—or die— 
after death. We shall simply move right on after 
death in the direction in which we are moving now. 
If we ‘go to heaven,” it will be because we have 
been living in the heavenly life here. If we do not 
** go to heaven,” it will be because our life here has 
been so apart from the things of God and eternit 
that we could not stand heaven even if we were ad- 
mitted to it! As Dean Sanders writes, in his sixth 

aragraph, ‘‘ The tragic note is that of self-exclusion 
Ffrons heaven] and its folly. Men cannot choose evil 
and secure good. Those who choose to be the slaves 
of passion and appetite thereby put themselves out 
of relation to what Paul called ‘the heavenlies.’ It 
is not that they are driven out, but rather that they 
can never be at home.” There comes a time in every 
life when it is too late to change; not too late because 
God bars the way, but because men have destroyed 
their own power and even desire to seek and serve 
him. The only sure way to escape that second 
death is to begin now to live, in Christ, eternal life. 
That will bring heaven'down to earth, and lift us 
into heaven. 


ae 
Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 





To be assigned by the teacher, perhaps giving only one question 
to each pupil, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday. 


See how many of your pupils would be willing to 
read the Gospel of John through, either at one sit- 
ting, which is the best way of all, or day by day 
through the week. 

For those who are not equal to the entire book, read 
from the tenth chapter to the end of the Gospel. 

Make a list of the verses in which Jesus speaks of 
his love for his followers. 

Make a list of the verses in which Jesus did some- 
thing that showed his love for some one. 

Make a list of the passages that tell of people’s 





thinking too much of self. 
this in each instance ? 

What is your favorite verse in the quarter’s les- 
sons? Why? 

What is, to you, the saddest fact in the quarter's 
lessons? Why? 

What act of Jesus’ seems most typical of his entire 
life? Why? 

What is the best proot of the resurrection of Christ ? 
(see Dr, White’s article in the Times of May 20.) 

What is the best way of winning others to Christ ? 
Is it illustrated in Christ’s earthly life? How? 


PHILADELPHIA. 


What did they lose by 


The total cost to the nation for stimulants in 1903 
was $1,451,633,379, of which $1,242,947,118 was for 
alcoholic drinks. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HILE it is generally held that the number 
seven furnishes the key to the outline of the 
Apocalypse, there is great diversity in analyz- 

ing the contents on this theory. Fortunately this 
diversity and the variety in the modes of interpreta- 
tion do not materially affect the present lesson. It is 
the final scene in the promised victory, and an epi- 
logue closing the book. Verses 1-5 finish the descrip- 
tion of the new Jerusalem, the ultimate state of the 
redeemed. Verses 6-12, the former half of the epi- 
logue (vs. 6-21), are dramatic in form, closing the 
series of visions and introducing several persons as 
speaking. The American Revised Version, by its 
aragraphs and spacings, will greatly aid the reader 
in understanding the structure of the passage. 
Light on Puzzling 

Verse 1.—And he showed me: The angel spoken 
of in chapter 21: 9. The description of the new 
Jerusalem then begins, and is continued to verse 5 of 
this lesson. While this may symbolize a city on this 
earth, this view often leads to crude materialistic in- 
ferences. It is significant that there is an advance 
from a ‘* promised land” (in the Old Testament) to 
a heavenly city in the New, symbolizing a higher 
social life.—A river of water of life: ** Pure” is not 
well attested. Ever flowing, giving abundant sup- 
ply for spiritual life, is the significance of the figure. 
—Proceeding out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamé;: One throne ; compare chapter 3:21. The 
source of supply is thus indicated. 

Verse 2.—/n the midst of the street thereof: The 
Revised Version joins this with what precedes, fol- 
lowing Westcott and Hort. Most editors join it (as 
in Rev. Ver. marg.) with what follows. he former 
view suggests that the river was in the midst of the 
street; the latter describes the banks of the river.— 
And on either side: Like a boulevard on each bank. 
—The tree of lifé: Compare 2 : 7.—A line or grove 
of trees is meant. Compare Ezekiel 47 : 7.—Every 
month: Twelve kinds; one each month.—AHea/ing 
of the nations: Redeemed people. There is no 
necessary suggestion of nations outside the kingdom. 

Verse 3.—No curse: Or, “accursed thing,” hin- 
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dering God's residence with them.—Buz the throne 
of God: Implied in verse 1. 

Verse 4.— They shall see his face: The climax, the 
beatific vision of God.—His name shall be on their 
foreheads ;: Compare chapters 7 : 3; 14: 1. 

Verse 5.— Night no more : More rhythmic and exact 
than the Authorized Version.—Light of lamp: Not 
‘‘candle.” No artificial aids to vision.—Shal/ reign: 
Not for a thousand years, but for ever and ever: 
This entire description is of what can only be ex- 
pressed in figures of speech. ‘Too literal interpreta- 
tion fails to recognize that ‘‘ now we see in a mirror, 
darkly ” (1 Cor. 13 : 12). 

Verse 6.—And he said unto me: The dramatic 
conclusion begins here, and the American Revisers 
space accordingly. The angel is here speaking, and 
a substantially the language of the prelude 
(chap. 1: 1). 

Verse 7.—And behoid, I come quickly: Evidently 
the — pe of our Lord, whose coming is repeatedly 
referred to throughout the book. Probably, however, 
the angel cites this saying. Compare verse 12.— 
Blessed is he: Showing that the book is for edifica- 
tion, and should be interpreted accordingly. 

Verse 8.—And / John: The seer, as it were, comes 
to himself, and acts rather than beholds. Hence a 
eens begins here.—/ fe// down to worship: 

he reply of the angel indicates that religious wor- 
~~ is meant. 

erse 9.—See thou do it not; For the reason given. 
It is impossible to suppose that this is the language 
of our Lord himself. 

Verse 10,—And he saith unto me: The angel, pre- 
viously spoken of.—Sea/ not up; In chapter 10: 4 
the seer is bidden to seal up the utterances, indeed, 
not to write them. Here, however, what he writes is 
to be read for edification.— For the time is at hand: 
The word means ‘‘season” rather than ‘‘time.” 
The book is to be read, because what it reveals is of 
immediate value. A comparison with Daniel 8 : 26, 
12: 4, 9, Suggests the folly of trying to measure pro- 
phetic seasons by earthly chronology. 

Verse 11.—He that is unrighteous, let him do un- 
righteousness still; The ‘ose connection with verse 
10 suggests that the words are still those of the angel. 
The verse is in the form of Hebrew poetry, the third 
and fourth clauses being in antithesis to the first and 
second, It announces the permanent character of 
the contrasted classes. When this takes place is in 
dispute, but for the individual ‘‘the season is at 
hand.” ‘Do unrighteousness’ *is required ‘by the 
antithesis, ‘‘do righteousness.” ‘‘ Yet more” (Rev. 
Ver. margin) is. a probable sense..throughout, since 
activity is implied in all the clauses.—Let Aim do 
righteousness: Undoubtedly the correct reading. 
That followed in the Authorized Version is a render- 
ing from the Latin Vulgate by Erasmus, who fre- 
quently neglected the one Greek manuscript he had, 
and then rendered the Latin into Greek, As the 
word he substituted means ‘‘ be justified,” the incor- 
rect reading was used as an argument against the 
Protestant view of justification, since ‘account 
righteous ” is an impossible sense here, But textual 
criticism has removed this apparent exception to the 
New: Testament usage.—Be made holy: Or, “be 
sanctified,” but in the sense of consecration, and not 
implying sin in the future state of those referred to, 

Jerse 12.—Behold, J come quickly ; Compare verse 
7, where the words are those of our Lord, but prob- 
ably cited by the angel. ‘‘Quickly’’ does not affirm 
the immediacy of the advent, according to our meas- 
ure of time; compare Luke 18: 7, 8.—My reward: 
Or, ‘‘ wages,” since the context shows that the term 
refers to punishment as well as blessing. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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‘“* The economic loss through the non-productivity 
of 20,000 drunkards ts equal to one Chicago fire in- 
volving two hundred million dollars.” 
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The Setting of the Picture 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


HE sketches appearing in this department are 
iven in order that The Sunday School Times 
esson Pictures,of which considerably more than 

two-thirds of a million have been sold, may be used 
the more effectively. The teacher should attractively 
resent to the class the facts given in this ‘‘ setting” 
fore handing to each pupil the lesson picture ne 
the day. A sufficient number of pictures (10 cents 
for a quarter's set) should be ordered to supply each 
member of the class. 
Patmos 
Relatively little is commonly known of Patmos, the 
island where the apostle — ‘*was in the Spirit on 
the Lord’s Day,” and where he heard a great voice 
saying ‘‘ What thou seest write in a book.” The 
place where the Revelation was made to John is 
pointed out by tradition as the *‘ Cave of the Apo- 
calypse,” part way up the mountainside and over- 
looking the harbor of La Scala shown in the current 
Lesson Picture. This bay was, as the residents of 
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Patmos confidently believe, the landing-place of John 
when in his old age he was banished from Ephesus 
through the persecutions of the Roman Emperor 
Domitian. 

Midway between the port of Scala and the town of 
Phora, situated at the top of the central mountain of 
the island, stands the monastery of the Apocalypse. 
In the monastery yard the crumbling ruins of the 
College of Patmos are seen. This college, once 
famous, was founded nearly two centuries ago. Pass- 
ing from these ruins to several small churches, which 
closely adjoin them, one is brought to the grotto or 
‘*Cave of the Revelation.” This, however, is so 
surrounded by the buildings of the monastery as to 
lose much of the early suggestiveness which it pos- 
sessed. 

The Monastery of St. John stands on the summit 
of the island, in the town Phora, formerly called 
Patino, or Patmos-town. It includes eleven Greek 
churches: the Church of the Holy Apostle, St. George, 
St. Onuphrios, The Cross, The Forerunner, St. 
Basil, St. Nicholas, All Saints, The Blessed Virgin, 
St. Christodoulos, and St. John. But these are only 
a few of the churches of Patmos. There are three 
hundred and fifty-three more, and the total popula- 
tion of the island is hardly four thousand. The Mon- 
astery of St. John contains accommodations for one 
hundred monks. It has a fine library and treasury, 
the contents of which have been accumulated during 
its history of eight centuries. Skulls claimed to be 
those of Philip and Thomas are shown, as well as 
bones of James, Stephen, and other early defenders 
of the faith. 

The island of Patmos is in the A’gean Sea, a short 
distance south of Samos, and about fifty-five miles 
southwest of Ephesus. Its shore line is ragged, and 
measures hardly forty miles. Its surface is roughly 
broken by its many hills and volcanic mountains, one 
of which rises to a height of nine hundred feet. 

Some twenty small ships are owned along the 
coast of. Patmos ; there is a little work in ttery 
now ; and some lime is exported. Otherwise the 
residents get a meager living from their vineyards 
and pastures. The Sultan rules Patmos through a 
governor, who, with his little Turkish colony, resides 
at La Scala, 

Such to-day is the little island where the Lord so 
wonderfully revealed himself to the beloved disciple 
eighteen centuries ago. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





The theme of this quarters review exercise is ** The 
Cross.’’ It connects the events which foreshadowed the 
crucifixion of the Saviour with the scenes of the cross, 
and emphasises our life through His death. The leaflet 
presents a responsive order of service, designed for use 
June 25. It would be well for superintendents to order 
in advance, as last quarter our first edition was quickly 
sold out. ($1.00 a hundred copies.) 
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Traveling Through the Lord’s Land 
By Jesse Lyman Huribut, D. D. 


[ *%. us with this lesson review the journeys of 
Jesus and some of the events connected with 

them in the third year of our Savior’s ministry, 
called sometimes ‘‘ The year of wandering.” Each 
journey should be drawn upon the map, and with it 
some of the facts noted. 

1. From Capernaum to Pheenicia, ‘‘the coasts 
(borders) of Tyre and Sidon.” Here he restored the 
daughter of the Syrophcenician woman who was 
vexed with a demon. 

2. From Phoenicia, around the sea of Galilee to 
Decapolis, the district southeast of the lake. Here 
he fed with seven loaves the four thousand people. 

3. From Decapolis, by way of Bethsaida, to 
Cesarea Philippi, at the foot of Mount Hermon. At 
this time came the transfiguration, when Jesus showed 
his heavenly glory to the three disciples. 

4. From Czsarea Philippi, through Capernaum 
(his last visit to that city, at which he held ‘‘the 
child in the midst” before his disciples), through Sa- 
maria to Jerusalem. Here he attended the feast of 
Tabernacles, and healed the blind man at the pool of 
Siloam. 

5. From Jerusalem, up the Jordan valley to Betha- 
bara, from which place probably he sent out the 
seventy disciples to preach in the villages of Perea 
before his coming to that province. 

6. From Bethabara, by the same route as No. 5, 
returning to Bethany, near Jerusalem, for the raising 
to life of Lazarus. 

7. From Bethany to Ephraim (fourteen miles north 
of Jerusalem) for a few weeks of retirement. 

8. From Ephraim, across the Jordan, into the 
province of Perea, and throtighout that province 
preaching. ‘ The parable of the prodigal son’’ was 
given while on this journey, which ended at Jericho, 
and at this place Jesus was entertained by Zaccheus 
and healed the blind man Bartimeus. 

g. From Jericho, with a great multitude, as the 

assover was near at hand ; up the mountains to 
ethany, where he arrived on the Friday before the 
passover. Here on Saturday (the Jewish sabbath) 
was the feast given to Jesus, and the anointing by 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, 
SoutH OrancE, N. J. 
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Of tite patients at the Dunning Hospital for the 
insane 25 pr cent were made insane because of 
alcohofism. Two-thirds of the population in that 
hospital are foreign born. A direct inguiry shows 
that in many instances the American saloon, the 
treating habit, and the orm that money is more 
easily earned, are largely responsible for the ac- 
guiring of the drinking habit, and therefore for 
the iS? lowing mental collapse. —V. H. Podstata, 
M.D., Superintendent at Dunning, Illinois. 
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The City, the Citizens, and the King 


By Alexander 


|° THE vision of the New Jerusalem to be realized 


in the present or in the future? Such features 

as the existence of ‘‘ nations” and ‘‘ kings of the 
earth” outside of it (21 : 24), and leaves of the tree of 
life being ‘‘ for the healing of the nations,” favor the 
former reference, while its place in the book, after 
the first and second resurrections and the judgment 
and at the very end of the whole, seems to oblige us 
to hold by the latter. But the question must be an- 
swered in the light of the fact that the Christian life 
is one in essence in both worlds, and that the differ- 
ence between the conditions of the society of the re- 
deemed here and there is only one of degree. The 
‘‘city” has already come down from heaven ; its 
perfect form waits to be manifested. 

The lesson is partly the close of that vision (vs. 
1-5), and partly the beginning of the epilogue of the 
whole book (vs. 6-11). The closing description of the 
city is saturated with allusions to Old Testament 
prophecy. It is like the finale of some = con- 
certo, in which the themes that have sounded through- 
out it are all gathered up in the last majestic, 
melodious crash. Here atthe farthest point to which 
mortal eyes are allowed to pierce, the ‘‘ tree of life” 
that the first of mortal eyes had looked on waves its 
branches again. The end has circled round to the 
beginning. But now there is no more prohibition to 

luck and eat, and now it grows, not in a garden, 
but in a city where the perfection of human society 
is entered into. 

Here, on the last page of Scripture, the river, the 
music of whose ripple had been heard by Ezekiel 
and Zechariah bringing life to everything that it 
laved, and by the Psalmist making “ glad the city of 
God,” flows with a broader, fuller stream, and is 
fouled by no stains, but is ‘‘ clear ascrystal."" River 
and tree have the same epithet, and bring the same 
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gift to the citizens. ATI the blessings which Jesus 
gives are summed up, both in John’s Gospel and in 
the Apocalypse, as ‘‘life.’’ The only true life is to 
live as God's redeemed servants, and that life is ours 
here and now if we are his. It is but a ‘‘ stream” of 
the river that gladdens us here, the fruit has not yet 
its full favor nor abundance. «It is life, more life 
for which we pant,” and the desire will be satisfied 
there when the river runs always full, and every 
month the fruit hangs ripe and ready to be dropped 
into happy hands from among the healing leaves. 

In verses 3 and 4 we pass from the city to the citi- 
zens. Perfect purityclothesthem all. ‘‘ There shall 
be no more anything accursed;” thatis, any unclean 
thing drawing down necessarily the divine ‘‘ curse,” 
and therefore there shall be no separation, no film of 
distance between the King and the people, but ‘‘ the 
throne of God and of the Lamb shall be therein.” 
The Seer has already beheld the Lamb close by the 
throne of God, but now he sees him sharing it in in- 
dissoluble union. Perfect purity leads to perfect 
union with God and (or rather in) Christ, and un- 
broken, glad submission to his regal rule. And that 
perfect submission is the occupation and delight of 
all the citizens. They are his ‘‘ bond-servants,” and 
their fetters are golden chains of honor and orna- 
ment. They ‘do him service,” ministering as priests, 
and all their acts are ‘ begun, continued, and ended 
in him.” Having been faithful over a few things, 
they are made rulers over many things, and are yet 
bond-servants, though rulers. ' 

In that higher service the weary schism between 
the active and the contemplative life is closed up, 
Mary and Martha end their long variance, and gazing 
on his face does not hinder active obedience, nor 
does doing him service distract from beholding his 
beauty. ‘‘His name shall be on their foreheads,” 
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conspicuous and unmistakable, no longer faintly 
traced or often concealed, but flaming on their brows. 
They are known to be his, because their characters 
are conformed to his. They bear ‘*the marks of Je- 
sus” in complete and visible assimilation to him. 

The vision closes with an echo of Old Testament 
prophecy (Isa. 60° 19). * No night’’—perhaps the 
most blessed of all John’s negative descriptions of 
the future state, indicating the removal forever of all 
the evil and wo symbolized by darkness, and point- 
ing toa state in which no artifices of ours are needed 
to brighten our gloom with poor, man-made candles, 
nor any created light, though mighty and resplend- 
ent as the sun, whose beams fade into invisibility be- 
fore the immortal radiance that pours out forever 
from the throne, brightening every glorified face that 
is turned to its luster. Thus seeing, serving, and 
being like ‘‘God and the Lamb,” they, as a conse- 
quence, ‘‘ shall reign for ever and ever,” for they are 
as he is, and while he lives and reigns they also live 
and reign. 

With verse 6 begins the epilogue. An angel 
speaks, the same as in chapter1:1 is represented 
as ‘‘ signifymg” the ‘‘ revelation” toJohn. He now, 
as it were, sets his seal on his completed roll of 
prophecy. To discriminate between the words of-the 
angel and of Jesus is impossible. Jesus speaks 
through him. “ Behold, I come quickly” cannot be 
merely the angel’s voice. As in verse 12, ee el 
voice speaks through his lips. The purpose of that 
solemn announcement is to impress on the Asiatic 
churehes, and through them on the whole church 
through all time, the importance of keeping ‘the 
words of the prophecy of this book.” Quickly "— 
and yet nineteen hundred years have gone since 
then? Yes; and during them all Jesus has been 
coming, and the words of this book have progress- 
ively been in process of fulfilment. 

Again. the speedy coming is enforced as a reason 
for not sealing up the prophecy, as had been com- 
manded in chapter 10: 4 and elsewhere in the Old 
Testament. And a very solemn thought closes our 
lesson—that there is a moment, the eve of any great 
‘*day of the Lord,” when there is no more time or 
opportunity for change of moral or spiritual disposi- 
tion. ‘* Too late, too late, ye cannot enter now.” 
Let us ‘‘ redeem the time,” buy back the opportu- 
nity while yet it is within our grasp. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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New York City, with three and three-quarters 
million population, collects six and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars in licenses from its saloons. Chicago, 
with about two million people, collects four and a 
guarter millions. 
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riental_Lesson-Lights 
::2:)By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie -° 


‘er THIS sipe oF THE RIVER AND ON THAT WAS 
THE TREE OF LIFE... AND THE LEAVES OF 
THE TREE WERE FOR THE HEALING OF THE 
Nations.”—The faith of Orientals in the sacredness 
of trees is shown by the a 4 and universality 
of tree-worship among them. he tree of life is de- 
picted upon the monuments of the civilized Babylo- 
nians and Assyrians, and savage African tribes 
to-day show the spot where their traditions say the 
tree of life flourished. I read in books that in some 
parts of Africa and in the far East to-day leaves of a 
certain tree are laid among the stores of provisions 
to bless them and make them go far, but in Syria I 
saw with my own eyes ‘‘blessed” olive leaves 
fastened to mulberry trees in the spring for blessing 
and ‘‘healing” of the silkworms which feed on the 
mulberry leaves. 

There is an old tradition that a wild evergreen tree 
called ‘‘ Katlab,” with glossy red bark and red 
currant-like fruit, in the dim past exuded resin from 
its bark, which healed all ills flesh was heir to ; but 
the devils licked it so maliciously that they left it 
Smooth, shiny, and gumless, as it appears now ; 
nevertheless, one of these trees, six miles from my 
home, still heals fever patients who sleep under its 
branches. The heavenly home of Mongol Booddiists 
is a place ‘‘ where the holy in perfect bliss rejoice in 
the shade of trees, green with perpetual spring, and 
pluck fruits mellow with perpetual autumn.” 

‘** AND HIS NAME SHALL BE ON THEIR FOREHEADS.” — 
The green and the white turbans which crown the 
heads of some Syrians show them to be Moslems and 
Druses, respectively, while the Christians are known 
by the absence of both from their heads ; the latter, 
however, by puncturing their skins with needles, 
and the use of coloring matter, trace the cross, the 
holy sepulcher, or some other Christian emblem on 
their bodies, and thus advertise themselves Chris- 
tians. In asimilar way, the names of masters were 
punctured upon the skin of their slaves. 


SHweEIR, Mr. LEBANon, Syria. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OME, let us bring this heaven of the Book of 
Revelation down to earth. It is too long to 
have to wait before we see it. Why not realize 

that state of blessedness here in this mortal sphere ? 
Review the things we have to do to reproduce this 
city of God in this present world. 

And there shall be no curse any more (v. 3). In 
every community and in almost every home there 
are accursed things. In the communities there are 
the saloons and gambling hells ; in the homes there 
are vicious habits and sinful dispositions, Let us 
fight them out. What a paradise that little village 
would be to live in if the villagers would get their 
heads and hearts together and clean out those death- 
traps. And that home! How near it comes to bein 
a little heaven on earth. Only, there is that accurse 
temper! Is it yours, John, or Mary's? If it were not 
for that one single thing, the city of God could 
searcely be a dearer place! Why not begin its con- 
quest now? A bad temper is an accursed thing. 
Theresis no apology to be made for it. And soisa 
cold-blooded selfishness. And sois fault-finding, and 
nagging. Let us set to work and root them out, and 
bring this heaven down to earth. 

And the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be 
therein (v. 3). There is a throne-room in the center 
of your heart,—did you ever think of that? A 
throne-room without a king! A vacant,empty room 
of great and splendid proportions, and an empty 
throne! Or is there seated on that throne a2 mean 
and selfish soul,—a little, meager, pitiful, domineer- 
ing soul, living and reigning for itself alone. - For 
shame! That throne was made for God. Then ab- 
dicate, oh, selfish soul, and bring this rightful mon- 
arch in! 

And his servants shall serve him (v.%4). There 
is no worse symptom in modern life than the desire 
of people to escape ‘‘ going out to service.” Going to 
heaven is simply going uP to service! In every 
world that God has made (if this present one is any 
sign), service is the secret of blessedness. Civiliza- 
tion is only the discovery and adoption of the princi- 
ple and law of service. At first, the priest practised 
upon the superstitions of the people for his own 
profit; so did the medicine man play upon their fears 
and pains; so did the soldier prey upon their weak- 
nesses. Each one of these great classes lived by the 
spoliation of society. But at last society turned 
upon them and said: ‘* You must be our servants, 
not our spoilers.” And now the whole civilized 
world regards the priest, the doctor, the soldier, as the 
servants and minsters of the social organism. But 
why should they be singled out as exceptional? Is 
there any reason why the painter, the poet, the 
sculptor, the banker, the farmer, the manufacturer, 
should not be regarded as the servants of society 
quite as much as the priest, the doctor, and the sol- 
dier? I think not. I admit that I, as your minister, 
am your servant. Well, why, as a shoemaker or a 
tailor, are you not quite as much my servant? When 
this principle is universally recognized, and all other 
callings are put upon the same footing as this sacred 
trinity (the ministerial, the medical, and the military 
profession), heaven will come down to earth. 

And they shall see his face (v. 4). We do not need 
to wait until we get to heaven to see God's face. The 
face of God is quite as visible here and now as is the 

ace of nature, for nature is only the mirror for its 
reflection. Going to heaven is not so much to see 
God's face as seeing God’s face is to go to heaven. 
Whoever keeps his spiritual eye wide open to the 
revelation of the divine personality dwells in an 
earthly paradise of peace and joy. 

And his name shall be on oe pene (v. 4). 
It is not one whit less possible to have God’s name 
written on our foreheads on earth than in heaven. I 
have myself seen brows so white, so smooth, so in- 
dicative of noble thoughts and lofty sentiments, so 
illumined with inward light, that the name of God writ- 
ten there in letters of fire would be no more legible. If 
we live so divinely that this disclosure comes at last 
to be made from our foreheads, heaven will be in our 
hearts, 

And there shall be night no more (v. 5). You 
have seen people—have you not ?—who made night 
impossible ? he moment they enter a room dark- 
ened with sorrow, the shadows flee away. Ever 
circle of life in which they move is irradiated with 
sunshine. I know a little girl not six —_ old who 
spreads a circle of light around her like a lantern 
carried through the night. We make our own night 
and day. It would be a stupid candle that should 
say, ‘‘ The darkness of this room is too deep for me 
to dissipate."" Where there is light, there cannot be 
darkness. If there is light in a man’s soul, there will 
not be darkness in his life. But to live in the light is 
to live in heaven. 

And they shall reign for ever and ever(v.5). Is 
it a sign that we are in heaven when we possess im- 
perial power? Well, then, let us set up an irresistible 
empire over our passions. There is no other such 
regal sway as this. He that ruleth his spirit is 
greater than he that taketh acity. Heaven is, éssen- 
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tially, a state of spiritual obedience to divine author- 
ity, and there was never a soul under subjection to 
its own consecrated will that, did not enter into 
aradise. Heaven may be entered into here and now. 
ut there are two places where heaven has never yet 
been found, I think. The first is a drunkard’s home. 
I have been into many such and kave often found 
them hells, but never heavens. The second is a 
drunkard’s heart. .A mind and will enslaved by 
drink or drugs would be as full of passion and hate 
in the city of God as in the lowest circle of the pit. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Loui Albert Banks, D.D. 


Christ the Tree of Life 


ND on this side of the river and on that was 
A the tree of life, bearing twelve manner Y 
Jruits (v. 2). Ihave seen in a recent article 
the description of a tree which grows in the island’ of 
Madagascar. It belongs to the banana family, and 
is called by the French ‘‘ the traveler's tree.” hen 
the rain falls, the great wide peduncles of the tree, 
curving upward from the base, serve as a reservoir. 
Here the water, if not disturbed, will remain until 
the end of the dry period. A simple incision with a 
knife-blade will at once obtain a cool and abundant 
supply of good, sweet water. From this tree the 
traveler finds shade, and clothing, and food, and 
drink. 


The Healing Plant 

The leaves of the tree were for the healing of 
the nations (v. 2). There is a plant in Central 
America which is said to have remarkable healing 
qualities in cases of poisoning. The leaves, roots, 
stems, in fact, all parts of the plant,—are apparently 
antidotal to the bites of poisonous insects and rep- 
tiles. Humboldt says that the native of Guate- 
mala never travels without carrying a small sack of 
the roots of this rage There is a plant in the 
spiritual world which is a certain remedy for the 

ison of sin. Christ is the Plant, and in him is 

ealing for all sin. 


The Sunshine of His Face 

And they shall see his face (v. 4). A famous 
mountain climber relates that he was climbing, on 
one occasion, the Alps near the boundary line be- 
tween France and Switzerland. By and by they 
came upon snow and icicles, and all the usual ‘at- 
tendants in the train of winter; but when they got 
higher, they found flowers blooming, in all the beaut 
of floral loveliness. The climber said to himself, 
‘*How is this? Down yonder are icicles and snow, 
up here are these exquisite flowers.” The secret of 
it was that one part of the mountain faced the sun, 
while the other was turned from it. 


The Illuminated Life 

The Lord God shall give them light (v. 5). A 
most remarkable convent is to be found in the cata- 
combs of the Russian cathedral at Kiev. Deep down 
beneath the magnificent cathedral are miles of sub- 
terranean corridors, lined with the cells in which fif- 
teen hundred ascetics perform their daily devotions 
and duties, live, eat, and sleep in the grim compan 
of their dead er. or a short time eac 
day they ramble in the beautiful gardens surround- 
ing the cathedral, only to return from the fugitive 
glimpse of paradise to the dark, damp cellars where 
they live their ‘‘death in life.” The building which 
rises above them is of marvelous splendor. Its walls 
are covered with plaques of gold and silver. The 
images are enshrined in richly-jeweled frames of 
gold, and before them hang hundreds of tiny lamps 
nage gd like multi-colored jewels. Like that gloomy 
ife of these monks, catching only a glimpse now and 
then of the heaven of beauty above, and going back 
for the most part into the hell of the darkness be- 
neath, is many a human life lived in this world. 
But, thank God, that is not his plan for us, and it is 
not necessary for any of us. It is possible that the 
most gloomy and discouraged soul may become so 
illuminated by the presence of Christ that he shall 
live all the day long in the Paradise above in a world 
lighted by the glory of God. 


The Overcomer 


He that overcometh, Iwill give to him to sit down 
with me in my throne (Golden Text). When Cyneas, 
the ambassador of Pyrrhus, after his return from 
Rome was asked by his master what he thought 
of the city and state, he answered that it seemed 
to him to a state of none but great statesmen, 
and a commonwealth of kings. 


Nyack-on-Hupson, N. Y, 
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In some of the provinces of France, Switzerland, 
and Austria, children drink brandy in their coffee, 
just as the grown people do.—Die Gartenlaube. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D:D. 


Ghmpses of the Heavenly Glory 

1. The Throne : God's Power: ~ ‘ 

The throne of God and of the Lamb (1). 
1 saw the Lord... upon a throne (Isa. 6: 1). 
Heaven is my thrune (Isa. 66: 1). 
‘There was a throne set in heaven (Rev. 4 : 2). 
2. The City: Human Companionship : 

In the midst of the street thereof (2). 
‘The holy city Jerusalem . . . from God (Rev. 21 : 10, ££). 
Enter into it... only they that are written (Rev. 21 : 27). 
In my Father's house are many mansions (John 14 : 2). 
3. The River : Refreshment : 

A river of water of life (1). 
A river, the streams. . . make glad (Psa. 46 : 4). 
Come ye to the waters (Isa. 55 : 1). 
A well of water epringing up (John 4 : 14). 
4. The Tree: Life: 

The tree of life, wey | . - Sruits (3). 
ei -ee the tree of life, .. . and live (Gen. 3 : 22). 
Will I give to eat of the tree of life (Rev. 2 : 7). 
Eat of this bread, . . . live for ever (John 6 : 5t). 
5- The Lamb : Christ's Presence : 

The throne... of the Lamb... therein (3). 
Behold, the Lamb of God (John 1 : 29). 
In the midst... a Lamb standing (Rev. 5 : 6). 
‘The Lamb standing on the mount Zion (Rev. 14: 1). 
6. His Pace: Communion with Christ : 

And they shall see his face (4). 
Now we see... darkly ; ... then face to face (1 Cor. 13 : 82). 
Beholding . . . transformed into the same image (2 Cor. 


3 g a 
Like him ; for we shall see him (1 John 3 : 2). 


7. The Light : Knowledge : 
The Lord God shall give them light (5). 
In thy light shall we see light (Psa. 36 : 9). 
Jehovah will be thine everlasting light (Isa. 60 :-20}. 
he light which lighteth every man (John r : 9). 


<0 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
Monday.—Rev. 22:1-tr....... The Heavenly Home 
‘luesday.—Rev. at:1-tr........ . . The Holy City 
Wednesday.—-Rev. 21: 12-18. ...... . . The city walls 
‘Thursday.—Rev. 21: 19-27. . . . . . . Who shall be there 
Friday.—Rév.7:9-17..... i.4\e254 bt eee 
Saturday.—John 14: 1-11. . . » « « The Father's house 
Sunday.—2 Peter 3: 8-18 . . . «., . Preparing for the home 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HE first place that God prepared for man in this 
world was a garden which we call the Garden 
of Eden. . How did man lose that apres ? By 

sin, The last place that the Bible speaks of is alsoa 
garden. We find it in the lessonof to-day. As soon 
as man lost the original Paradise God began to plan 
for a second and better Paradise to which he wished 
to bring us. This world as it now stands is largely 
the result of what man has, by his sin, made it. 
Now put on the board the words Here, Much. Draw 
out such of the evils that exist here as you think 
best. What are the evidences that sin is in this 
world? Jails, courts, policemen, locks, watchmen, 
safe deposit vaults. Yes, more than this,—saloons 





THERE 


HERE | 
NO 


MUCH 
SIN 
SICKNESS 
SORROW 
DEATH 











gambling-houses, and the like, all bear the same 
witness. Put down the word Sin. Now ask for all 
who have never had a pain or an ache to raise their 
hands. Few will do so, even among the young. 
Yes, this is proof that in this world there is much 
Sickness. ut down that word. When sickness 
comes, are we glad or sorry? Is sickness the only 
thing that gives us sorrow? No, there are many 
other things that make us sad.. Draw out some of 
these, such as failure in business, disappcintment of 
our hopes, etc. Now put down the worl Sorrow. 

Now ask how many have never seen a funeral? 
Of course no one will be found who has not. Yes, 
and one day we shall ourselves die. This shows that 
in this world death is everywhere. Now write the 
word Death. And is this state of affairs to prevail 
always? No, not for God’s children. For the Bible 
tells us of a world where things are very different. 
Now put the word There down, and the word No. 
You then have the contrast between this world and 
that. 

And who are they who are to have a part in that 
beautiful world ? Our Golden Text tells this. Give 
the text. Now lead in prayer that all in this school 
may have their eternal home in that beautiful Para- 
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dise of which the lesson speaks, 
‘*Jerusalem, the Golden.” 


New York City. 


Then sing part of 


oe 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions ot the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs."’) 


‘* Yield not to temptation." Psalm 141 : 1-4. 


** My soul, be on thy guard |** 208 : I- + I-32. 

“Hark! ten thousand harps and tae es wd a 
voices."* agian 

“We sing His love, who once was (£2 1-3. 1: 1-4.) 
slain.”’ Psalm 36 : 1-4. 

“©, —— dear, Jerusalem."’ (49: 1-4. 74: 1-4.) 

**So let our lips and lives express."’ ; 

“Star of morn and even."’ Peale 36 3 yy 

“The radiant morn hath passed (49: 5-10. 75 : 1-6.) 
away.”’ Psalm 92 : I-10. 

“ Jerusalem the Golden.”’ (126:1-. 185: 1-5.) 





| Graded Helps] 


‘For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
“ Believe, Have Life, through his Name.” F 

Lesson Material: John’s Description of the Heav- 
enly Home, Promised to all who Overcome. 


Lesson Teaching : Christians must Overcome Temp- 
tation and Sin to Enter the Heavenly Home. 


A tion: “No Drunkard shall In- 
herit the dom of God.” Shall Strong Drink 
» me us, or Shall we Overcome Strong 

ink ? 


INTRODUCTION. 


At picnics and on shipboard boys and men often 
play ‘‘ tug-of-war.” Do you know what that is ? (Ex- 
plain, with the boys’ help). They choose sides, then 
pull at either end of a long stout rope to test which 
side is stronger. (Showordrawa rope.) Sometimes 
they mark a line between them, and whichever side 
makes the other side come over wins the game. We 
sometimes say the strong ones overcome the weaker. 
I have watched boys play with all their might to win 
or overcome. That is only a game, yet in every life 
there are many things to overcome, and we should 
work just as hard to win. 

REVIEW. 

John’s book of Revelation says a great deal about 
overcoming hard things. (Draw a k, or use last 
Sunday's.) You remember John’s vision of seven 
churches, seven stars, seven candlesticks, and the 
message of Jesus. ‘‘I am he that liveth, and was 
dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore.” 

In John’s Gospel he told what Jesus promised be- 
fore he left his apostles. ‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions ; if it were not sol would have told 
you ; for I go to prepare a place for you.” Often, 
while on that lonely island of Patmos, John must 
have wondered about the home Jesus was preparing, 
until, when an old, old man, he saw and heard in a 
vision what it was like. (Show the Picture Roll. 
Picture Rolls are published by the Providence _~ 1.) 
Lithograph Company, but should be ordered of your 
own denominational Publishing House. ) 

An angel brought to ae from heaven a message 
to each of those seven churches, which he has written 
in the Revelation. Each message told of some evil 
which must be overcome or conquered, and each 
closed with a promise. ‘‘ To him that overcometh.” 
This is the first. ‘‘To him that overcometh, will I 

ive to eat ‘of the tree of life, which is in the Para- 

ise of God’’ (2: 7). Our lesson tells how the angel 
showed oe this tree of life near to the river of 
water of life, and also the book of life. (Read por- 
tions.) There were many other promises ‘to hiss 











that overcometh ” (cha 


= 2: 11,17, 26; 3+ 5, 12), but 
the last was the most autiful, which we will write 
in John's book for our Golden Text. 

fonn's book tells of many evil things which try to 
overcome 
about the 


le in this world, but it closes by telling 
autiful things God has prepared in the 
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heavenly home for those who overcome evil. Heaven 
is stich a beautiful place that nothing evil nor un- 
clean can enter into it ; no murderers, nor liars, nor 
unbelievers, nor idolaters, but only they whose names 
are written in the Book of Life—only they who over- 
come evil with good. (Read selections from chapters 
21 and 22.) We all hope to see that heavenly Home 
some day where Jesus is. 


TEMPERANCE SUGGESTIONS. 


(Once again show the ropé.) If you held one end 
of this rope in a ‘‘ tug-of-war” would you want some- 
body stronger at the other end to overcome you? I 
think not, for boys always like to win. There is a 
real tug-of-war going on in this world nowadays be- 
tween ys and Men at one end, and something 
Strong as a giant at the other. (Write words in out- 
line.) Untwist and fray the ends of the rope to show 
how it is made of fine threads, easily broken, which, 
when twisted, become very strong. Compare the 
little threads to habits repeated over and over unti! 
strong enough to overcome the strongest men. Add 
Habits and Overcome. The habits of smoking and 
strong drink (add Drink) pull thousands of men and 
boys over to their side every year. There are good 


ot cooo-HABITS -evit TRONG 
MEN OVERCOME eas 

habits and bad or evil habits. (Add Good and 
Evil.) The Bible says (Rom. 12 : 21), ‘‘ Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.” Which 
way shall we read the words we have written, 
‘Strong drink and evil habits overcome boys and 
men?” or ‘‘ Boys and men of good habits overcome 
strong drink?” There is only one sure, safe way to 
keep strong drink from pulling you over to his side : 


** From drink, with its ruin and sorrow and sin, 
I surely am safe if I never begin.’’ 


(Offer the pledge to be taken home.) 

Strong drink is a terrible curse, and John’s book 
says that in the heavenly home there shall be no 
more curse. In another place the Bible says, ‘‘ No 
drunkards shall inherit the kingdom of God” (1 Cor. 
6:10). Let us pray, ‘* Deliver us from evil.” 


**To him that o’ercometh, God giveth a crown ; 
Through faith we shall conquer, tho’ often cast down ; 
He who is the Saviour, our strength will renew ; 
Look ever to Jesus, he’ll carry you through.’’ 
Peoria, Ix. , 

% 














Wine, like all other alcoholic beverages, ts a 
nerve potson, and, when taken in large quantities, 
tt will eventually affect the muscles of the heart, 
and, in some cases, cause catarrh of the stomach 
and intestines, or diseases of the liver.—F. Fitti- 
cox in Deutsche Revue. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS series of lessons, which began with the Word 
made flesh, fitly closes with a vision of a new 
heaven and a new earth,—a perfect society un- 

der the beneficent reign of the Word made flesh 
risen from the dead and become the King of kings. 
Read the last chapters of Isaiah and Ezekiel, that 
your mind may be moved by the same imagery as 
that which the writer of the Book of Revelation used. 
Then take as the lesson the last two chapters of this 
book, and-show your pupils that the vision which 
he saw included: 

This World Renewed. The Bible, most optimistic 
of all literature, begins with a vision of looking 
on the world he had created,—‘‘and behold it was 
very good” (Gen. 1:31). It ends with a vision of 
God on his throne, saying, ‘‘ Behold, I make all 
things new.” This is the sum of divine revelation. 
The Old Testament prophets never blinked at the 
wickedness of their times,—the deceitfulness of the 
human heart, the rottenness of society, the corrup- 
tion of government. But over and beyond these 
things they saw in vision new skies and a new 
earth, the fresh creation of God, and they believed 
that this was coming. Jesus Christ came to proclaim 
the same vision with clearer and more confident 
tones. and his apostles took up that gospel with un- 
faltering assurance, For this reason the Book of the 
Revelation, whenever it was written, properly is the 
last book of the Bible, the final proclamation of faith 
in the world renewed. 

It is this world, not another, that John describes as 
made new. Toward this consummation the Bible 
constantly points. Intemperance, crime. all) self- 
ishness, banished,—‘‘the first heaven and the first 


earth are passed away.” Barbarism and war are to 
disappear before Christian civilization.—*‘ the sea is 
no more.” Society is to accept gladly the will of 


God as its law,—‘‘the holy city, new Jerusalem. 
( Continued on next page, third column) 
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You'l Have a Grateful Servant 





. 


tences : 


them the story. 
them."' 





Christopher 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson 
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| you'll settle it so far 
as the WASHING and 
|CLEANING are con- | 
cerned by supplying yours 
with PYLE'S 
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HIS story recently appeared as a serial in The Sunday 


School Times and made a profound impression. It 
is now published in a very attractive form; it is printed 
on heavy, deckle-edge paper, gilt top, and bound in dark 
blue silk vellum, stamped in white and light blue. The 
illustrations, by Alice Barber Stephens, add greatly to the 
interest of the story. 
From correspondents’ letters are gleaned the following sen- 
‘«The perusal of it was an epoch in my life.”’ 
very much touched and delighted by the story.’’ 
spiritual quality about it that one cannot shake off or forget.’’ 
‘«T have a class of young men, nearly all college men, 4nd | told 
It was a pleasure to see how it took hold of 


75 cents, postpaid. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘«T was } 
‘« There is a 
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UTS STORY °c BIBLE 





end original work. 
(N-Y.). 


Popular Prices. 8 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Told for Young and Old. 
\ ‘The old story told in a most refreshing and fascinating way.’’-REV. 
TPRancis E. CLARK (Christian Endeavor.) ‘*A charming volume. 
illustrations are fine.’’—BisHop CHARLES C. McCABE. 


‘‘Written by a master hand, directed by a master mind."’ 
/q, —RvssELL H. Conwe t, D.D. 


168 Complete Stories with Unique Titles 


The 
**Itis a needed 
Not an imitation.’’—THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


‘*A masterful success.’’—METH. REVIEW. 
Color Plates. 262 Engravings. 762 pp. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, Terms, and Prices, 





Dept. S. S. The John C. Winston Co., Pubs., Philadelphia. 








Everything 


in big variety. 





Sunday-School Supplies 


you. need in Sunday-school work. 
Sunday-school 
Medais, Booktets, et: 
Banners for class award. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 


Blanks to fill every want. 
., for individual rewards. 
Collection Devices 
Write for catalogue. 


249 Dock St., 
Philadelphia 











We Furnish 


Any Sunday-school can to-day 
obtain Tunison’s Bible Maps, 


B and a// the money to pay for 
~ sae the them by eur plan. Takes no 
money from the treasury. 

aps and aves no debt. Has supplied 
the Money over 12,000 schools and can 


supply yours. 


H.C. Tunison, Pub., 1092 Wilcox Ave., Chicago 


Send ten cents 
Fs mts for a sample set of The 





Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST, LOUIS 


| Main Office & Works PASTINGS, MASS. | 


OOK- 
| Hastinas 0. 


Farr Prices 





EsTABLISHED 1829 





HAVE YOU SEEN The Best 5S. S. Lesson Paper Pub- 

lished for Beginners? Every issue 

printed in colors, Postal card request will bring samples for 
your primary department and best introductory prices, 

LITTLE FOLKS PAPER, Dept. S, ALaany, N. Y. 
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| must win their place by conquering temp- 


;cannot dwell in it (21: 8). 


| 


| of the glory of God. 


| 


| two sides. 
| its horrors; Rome in her career of blood 
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coming down out of heaven from God” 


(Rev. 21: 


| gates never closed (21 : 





I, 2). 

The Life of the Renewed World. It 
will be God’s presence welcomed every- 
where, as he revealed Himself in the 
human life of. Christ. In the renewed 
world there will be no temple where God 
will dwell apart (21 : 22), for the world 
will itself be a sanctuary (21:3) The 
glory of God and of the Lamb who is 
the light of the world will, outshine the 
orbs of heaven, making plain to all the | 
right way to live (22:5). Even death 
will be no more (21: 4), for without sin 
(21 : 27; 22:15) the dissolution of the 
body will bring no pain nor grief. Every 
thirsty one will be satisfied from the | 
fountain of life (21 : 6), human society 
will be as a bride adorned for her lord 
and husband (21: 2). 

The People of the Renewed World. 
Show your pupils that the ideal society 
taught in the Bible is human beings 
rejoicing together in the presence of 
God revealed in Jesus Christ. They 


tation and giving themselves up freely 
to God (21:7; 22: 12-14). Evil men 
The re- 
deemed shall walk there in the highway 
of holiness. Read Isaiah, chapters 35 
and 60, which uses much of the imagery 
that appears in the last two chapters of 
Revelation. Ways open into the new 
Jerusalem from every direction, through 
25, 26). Whole 
nations shall walk thither in the light 


The lesson of these closing words of 
the Bible is for our own time not less 
than for the second Christian century. 
John drew a picture of the world with 
On one side was war with 





(Rev. 17 : 3-6, 18), her civilization more | 
cruel than the barbarism which vainly | 
resisted it (18 : 15-20). Explain to your | 
pupils that while the language in which 
we describe criminal aggression and op- 
pression by selfish combinations of men | 
| in business is different from that of Bible | 
times, the meaning” is practically the | 
same. But on the other sidé of tte 
picture was a lovely scene of peace and 
prosperity (22 : 1-5). 
of war and greed and cruelty was heard 
the note of harmony swelling till it con- 
quered the discord (19 : 6-8). 

This splendid vision is on its way 
to become a reality,—the holy city let 
down out of heaven from God. Every 
true prophet hears the voice proclaiming 
| the triumph of right over wrong, sees the 
| city coming to fill the place of the first 
| heaven, and the first earth passing 
|away. That glorious day is hastened | 
by every disciple of Christ who per- 
suades his neighbor to serve God, by 
| every messenger who carries the light 
of the gospel into dark lands, by every 
gift to spread the light of truth, by | 
every movement of Christian nations to 
banish barbarism, drunkenness, and | 
crime, and to bring the reign of truth | 
and righteousness and peace. 

The consummation of the glory of the | 
new heaven and the new earth is not | 
far distant. ‘‘ He who testifieth these | 
things saith, Yea: I come quickly.” 
Our prayer daily is, ‘‘Amen: come, 
Lord Jesus.” 

Boston, 


eg 
For the Senior Bible Class | 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The New Jerusalem 





At Sizes | 





I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Rev. 


21, 22). 

Chapters 6 to 20 of the Book of Rev- 
elation describe the judgments. which 
are to bring about the final overthrow 
of the powers of evil and the triumph of 
the forcesof God. The distinctive ideas 
emphasized are the power and wisdom 
and glory of the living Christ, the ulti- 
mate deliverance of those who are faith- 
ful to him, and the blessedness of those 
who endure martyrdom to the end. A 
message for martyrs and disciples, nerv- 
ing them to heroic patience, resolution, 
and hopefulness in the face of bitter 
persecution. A glorious message, full 


( Continued on page 313, first.column) 





Above the tumult } 


9) | 


The popularity 
of the queen 
of the kitchen 
depends largely 
upon her ability 
to surprise and 
please her subjects. If 
she Will invoke the aid of 


Shredded 
Whole Wheat 
Biscuit 


her task will be simplified, 
and the loyalty of her subjects 
unquestioned. ‘The ways 
in which it may be prepared 
in combination with milk, 
cream, eggs, fruits, and vege- 
tables of every description are 
almost innumerable. Its use is 
a constant succession of dainty 
surprises. § Remember too, 
it is the food of real health and 
strength. ct is made of the 
whole wheat berry, and con- 
tains every element necessary 
for building bones, teeth, and 
muscle, and for producing 
energy. § Always serve ac- 
cording to directions in ‘' Zhe 
Vital Question Cook Book," 
which we send free upon ap- 
plication.  Triscuit, the 
whole wheat cracker, should 
be used in place of bread. It 
makes fixe toast and is excel- 
lent wits butter and cheese. 


THE 
NATURAL FOOD 
COMPANY 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Two to Five Thousand 
Names a Day 


are coming in, in response to the publishers’ recent offer. That was to be expected. The readers of 
the Times have shown their appreciation of the paper again and again, and the present opportunity 
has been most. heartily accepted. 
x 
The publishers are seeking to secure the names of half a million persons who do not take The 
Sunday School Times,—names of pastors, Sunday-school superintendents, teachers, and adult Bible-class 
members,—giving substantial recognition of your aid in securing these names. 


As many Sunday-school workers as possible are to have a chance to examine carefully one or more 
free copies of The Sunday School Times. In so far as the paper has been of use to you, you will be 
glad to aid in bringing it.to the attention of your fellow-workers. 


x 


Of course any one can “ get along somehow” in Sunday-school work without any lesson help. But 
who wants just to “get along somehow” in anything? The teacher who will follow Mr. Trumbull’s 
Lesson Pilot week by week will find that there is a big difference between indefinite, hand-to-mouth 
lesson study and teaching and the common-sense, simple, clean-cut, definite steering in both that “The 
Lesson Pilot” gives. Nothing in the Times has been of more practical use to its readers, by their own 
testimony, than “The Lesson Pilot.” 

< 


Dr. Grenfell’s remarkable sketches of medical missions on the wild Labrador coast will continue 
at intervals for several months in the Times. He writes to the Editor, “I have urgent invitations to write 
to three magazines, but I will stick to The Sunday School Times till the series is done, if you wish.” 
}ow will have these pathetic, vivid, soul-stirring stories of a wonderful work. So can others whom 
you know. 

< 

You can readily send us a list of some who really ought to have The Sunday School Times. To all 
such whose names you furnish us we purpose to send one or more /ree copies of the paper, so that each 
may see exactly what The Sunday School Times contains. 


& 


We can use at least half a million names. If each one of only five thousand persons should send 
us one hundred names, the half-million would be in hand. At the rate at which the names are now 
coming—and the heaviest days have been the most recent—more than one hundred thousand names 
will be in hand before you read this. May we count upon yow for a list, big or little? We desire to 
acknowledge your aid in ways which in some measure may express our appreciation of your co-work. 
Therefore : 


For 10 Names we will send you a copy of the Wisdom a ‘** Sunday School Times Fountain Pen," 
Calendar, containing, on its monthly sheets, the International Lesson whiee 25 190,Names and fully guarantee. ‘This is the pen we 
Title and Golden Text, selected memory verses, and a series of daily Bible have advertised for the past year, and which we keep on selling because it 
readings for each month in the current year. The calendar is printed ona js giving universal satisfaction. In ordering please say whether you prefer 
delicately-tinted heavy paper, in two colors, and is arranged to be sus- fine, medium, or stub point. All are 14-karat gold. 

pended m any convenient place. 


For 25 Names 2 copy of the Jnternational Lessons, Pocket For 150 Names 2 copy of Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut’s new 
Pdition, bound in fine morocco. The little book contains al) the lessons book, “a The Story of the Bibse for Young and Old.’ Ittells in simple lan- 
of the current year, in the King James and in the American Revised Ver- ¥@ge, in a continuous narrative, the leading facts and great truths of the 


sions, the Golden Texts, and lesson-reading references, and fifty-two blank Bible. Each of the one hundred and sixty-eight stories is complete in 
pages inn osten. 9 to boantlial piece book-making. and exceedingly itself, admirably adapted for home reading to the children or by them, 
aseful for lesson study at odd moments. Regular price, 50 cents. 757 pages, profusely illustrated. Regular price, $1.50. 


The original offer included a list of choice flower seeds selected for The Sunday School Times by Mr. William Henry 
Maule, the prominent Philadelphia seedsman. Fifty names secured ten packages of choice seeds, ‘The offer is not reprinted 
im fall here, on account of the lateness of the season, but may be found in the issue of May 6, and still holds good. 


Please bear in mind that only one name in each household should be sent, and that 
the names must be written on only one side of as many sheets as may be necessary, the names 
to be carefully classified. Pastors’ names should be marked “ P,” superintendents’ names “5S,” 
and teachers’ names “T,” and the names of adult Bible class members should be marked “ B.” 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 311) 
of exultant courage and strong trust. 
An obscure message to one who 1s seek- 
ing for history, but reasonably definite 
to one who is expecting religious stimu- 
lus and comfort. 

The closing chapters of Revelation de- 
scribe the glorious and blessed consum- 
mation. In them as well the writer uses 
freely the vivid symbolism of Old Tes- 
tament Scripture to express ‘‘ spiritual 
and really inexpressible joys.” The un- 
derlying reality of this sketch of the new 
heaven and earth is the continuous 
presence of God, a real vision of him, 
and a blessed sense of fellowship. God 
and his true children will dwell together, 
but the base will be excluded (21 : 1-8). 

Their glorified abode will be a new 
Jerusalem, spotless and holy. Perfectly | 
proportioned, marvelously beautiful, illu- 
mined by God's own glorious presence, 
it will welcome all who can be at home 
with God, excluding only the unclean 
and impure. An abode of delights, it 
will be full of happiness and peace. 

The closing warnings (22: 10-15) are 
solemn. Admission to this city of holi- 
ness is denied to those who during life 
have deliberately given themselves to 
defiling sin. The character thus formed 
will continue to be theirs. Lifeis a time 
of self-determination. 

These statements are highly figura- | 
tive, and not meant to be literally con- 
sistent. Heaven and earth are said to 
have passed away, yet nations and 
kings Slee their gifts to the new Jeru- 
salem. Probably the familiar symbol- 
ism is used, not to indicate a location 
or a@ measurement, but to express in 
concrete, impressive fashion the glory, 
blessedness, and reality of the final life 
of the soul with God. Its permanency, 
its endless joy, its satisfying character, 
are made unmistakable. 

The tragic note is that of self-exclusion 
and its folly. Men cannot choose evi 
and secure good. ‘Those who choose to 
be the slaves of passion and appetite 
thereby put themselves out of relation to 
what Paul called ‘‘the heavenlies.” It 
is not that they are driven out, but 
rather that they can never be at home. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Professor Porter's ‘* Messages of the 
Apocalyptical Writers” is very helpful 
to one who desires a sane historical in- 
terpretation of the Book of Revelation. 
Milligan’s commentary in the Exposi- 
tor’s series is likewise suggestive. The 
two are fairly supplemental. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anp Discus- 
SION. 
1. The Judgments Against Evil. 
(1.) By what three figures is the idea of 
successive world judgments conveyed ? 
(2.) What is the result of these judg- 
ments to the good and to the wicked ? 
2. The Imagery of Revelation. (3.) 
Where do we find it used elsewhere ? 
(4.) What seem to be some of the best 
specimens ? 
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HARRISON’S VALVELESS 


bustion perfect. T 





runs back into can, fire's out. 
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NOTHING 


BURNS BARRELS OF AIR grsetixe 1 


THE MOST WONDERFUL STOVE EVER INVENTED ! 


usin: reat excitement wherever exhibited. Fuel drawn principally from atmosphere. Uses 
$3 Srels of air, while consuming one gallon of off. Wood, coal, and oil cost money. Only free 
fuel is air. Supply unlimited. No Trust in control. 


Air belongs to rich and poor alike 


‘oiL-aas and AIR BURNING STOVE 


Automatically generates gas from kerosene oil, mixing it with air. Burns like gas. Intense hot fire. Com- 
i ‘© operate—turn knob—oil runs into burner—touch a match, it generates gas which 
passes through air mixer, drawing in about a barrel of air to every large spoonful of oil consumed. That's 
al It is self-regulating, no more attention. Same heat all r t 
simply turti knob. There it remains until you come again, To put fire out, turn knob, raising burner, oi 
near perfection as cnytlag is this world. No dirt, soot, or asbes. No 


day, or all night. For more or less heat 


ks—nothing to clog or close up. No wick— 
not even a vaive, yet heat is under perfect 





though thing of life. 
clamoring for territory. 


Proposition. NEW P 





$40 Weekly 


WANTED—Men and women 


at home, travel- 


BIG MONEY THIS SUMMER. 


To show in operation excites 
curiosity. People watch it as 


control, Objectionable features of all other 
stoves wiped out. 

Not like those sold in stores. 

Ideal for cooking, roasting, baking, ironing, 
canning fruit, picnics, cottages, camping, also 
for heating houses, stores, rooms, etc , with 


ing, all or part of Gets, showing, radiating attachment. 
taking orders, to appoint agents. No more carrying coal, kindling, ashes, 
soot, and dirt. 
GREATEST SELLER OUT. No hot, Gery kitchens. 
CUSTOMERS DELIGHTED. Absolutely safe from explosion 


Not dangerous like gasoline. 
Simple—durable—last for years. 

Saves expense, drudgery, and fuel bills. 
All sizes, prices low, $3.00 up. 


ents Get our 30 day Trial Offer. 


very w to-da 905 oposition. 
stove guaranteed. Sales enor- oy y tee oe : 


mous. #9 Write a | 1905 


CATALOGUE PREE. 
Get our prices this month from the only 
manufacturer 








The World Mfg. Co., 5901 World Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















3. The Struggle. (5.) The chapters 
describe a great struggle. Who are the 
leading participants ? (6.) What makes | 
the outcome of it assured ? 

4. The Blessed Consummation. (7.)' 
Are we to treat the description of the 
New Jerusalem as a disclosure of actual 
details, or as a symbolic promise of 
spiritual joys ? (8.) What are the actual 
predictions made in chapters 21 and 22? 

5. As a Temperance Lesson. (9.) 
What is the ground for the exclusion of 
many from the presence of God? (10.) 
Does the fact that drunkards and drunk- 
ard-makers are not mentioned make 
them exceptions ? 


IV. Leapinc Tuovenr, 

“The New Jerusalsm is a figure, not 
of a place, but of a people.” It is not 
merely a future, but a realizable pres- 
ent, the heritage of the struggling and 
faithful children of God. 


YaALe UNIVERsITY. 
< 


Senator J. H. Gallinger's speech be- 
Sore Congress entitled * Scientific Tes- 
timony on Beer,” may be had at 35 cents 
a hundred by applying to the Interna- 
tional Reform Bureau, 206 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, S. E., ; 
D.C. 














The Maintenance of 
the Northfield Work 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the Northfield Schools were established in 
the interests of ambitious and self-reliant young men and young 
women whose means would not permit them to take advantage of 

the more expensive schools and academies in New England. During these 
years the schools have been maintained true to the original purpose and 
design of the founder, and more than seven thousand young people have 
been enrolled as students during this period. But for the work at North- 
field a large percentage of these students could not have afforded the edu- 
cational ters a they enjoyed, and many are to-day in active Christian 
work both in the home and foreign field, while others are doing a no less 
important Christian service in humbler spheres. 

The question now arises whether the schools at Northfield can be 
maintained in the coming years true to the original design of their founder, 
the late D. L. Moody. Last year, owing to unforeseen and imperative im- 
provements making consequent demands for extraordinary expenditures, 
the Northfield Schools incurred a deficit of seventeen thousand dollars. 
Although the actual running expenses of the schools were met, the unu- 
sual demands of, last season, coupled with the difficulty which we experi- 
enced in common with other benevolent institutions in raising funds, 
made it one of the most severe years in the history of the schools. In 
view of these conditions many of the friends of the schools are urging the 
advisability of raising the tuition. It is obvious that this would be an 
easy solution of the problem did the conditions warrant it. We have 
made a careful study, however, of the matter, and find that to increase 
the charge to the students even fifty per cent would result in debarrin 
from our schools the very class for whom they were originally establish 
It is with difficulty that the average young person is able to raise the 
nominal sum of one hundred dollars per annum for board and tuition 
which we now charge, and any increase in our charges would result in 
placing the advantages of the schools beyond the reach of the greater 
preportion of those now enrolled. It is, therefore, not a question of simply 
increasing the tuition, but of entirely changing the character of our work. 

At the beginning of the year we found that it would be necessary to 
raise one hundred thousand dollars before tne close of our fiscal year, 
av 31, 1905, to enable us to meet the current expenses for this year and 
iquidate the accumulated deficit of the past two years. We have made 
a strong appeal to friends for help in our present emergency, and have 
been gratified by the most cordial response. Not the least encouraging 
feature of the recent experience has been the fact that large numbers 
have contributed in relatively small amounts. 

There remains to be raised about twenty-five thousand dollars by 
July 31. The readers of Tue Sunpay Scuoo. Times have in former years 
so generously and cordially responded to appeals in behalf of Northfield 
that I would again seek their aid in our present emergency. To meet the 
needed amount of twenty-five thousand dollars, we are asking for 


10 subscriptions of $500 100 subscriptions of $50 
20 subscriptions of $250 300 subscriptions of $10 
50 subscriptions of $100 400 subscriptions of $5 


Upon the success in raising the one hundred thousand dollars de- 
pends, we believe, the future character of our work. May we not appeal 
to you for your assistance in averting what we believe to be a great 
calamity to the Northfield Schools in raising the tuition, and thus sacri- 
ficing the very object of their foundation and maintenance in the past ? 
Will you assist us in one of the ways mentioned? We can assure you of 


our deepest gratitude for any help that can be afforded at the present time. 


East Northfield, 
| e Massachusetts. 


Washington, 
' 


(70 Hasty 


American Standard 
Revised Bible 




















| “We use exclusively 
‘the American Revised 
Bible in our school. We 
do this because we be- 
‘lieve that it is the best 
‘English version of the 
\Bible published.” — rev. 


| Wilbert W. White, President of 
| Bible Teachers’ Training School, 
New York City. 


Issued in over 100 styles. For sale by all 
booksellers. Send for our free booklet “ The 
Story of the Revised Bible." THOMAS 
NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th 
Street, New York. We aiso publish the King 
James Version in over 400 styles. Send for 
ca 


DIETZ NEW CRADLE ROLL Me. 3. $4 4} 


| A complete outfit sent postpaid. 24 Application 
Cards, 24 Enrolimeut Cards, 24 Hirthday Cards for 
one, two, and three-year-old children. Ready te 
hang up. 

A PULL LINE OF BEGINNERS’ SUPPLIES. 
| Boerything for Sunday-schools. Catalogue Free. 
WILLIAM H. DIETZ 
95 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Cambridge, Mass. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 











| Announcement for 1905-06, Now Ready. 
BLAIR ACADEMY &itirstew=. 
John 1. Biair Foundation. Fifty-cighth year Pr 
— for amy American College Rew Buildings, 
symnasium and Swimming Pécl. Campus 90 acr&. 
Moderate rates. 
IN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal. 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 


ERCERSBURG, PA. Aims to teach boys thor- 
ough halwts of study, broad attainments, sound judg- 
| ment, and Christian manliness. Terms moderate. 


Address William Mana irvine, Ph.D., 








HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 
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Philadelphia, June 3, 1905 


Entered at the ne Despatiee at Philadelphia as 
ss matter * 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postege: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

$1.00 One copy, or any number of 

"1 copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 

Free Copies  jionai will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate, 

7) é 
sane Lith ont meter, gece ones reed te 
gan all ie teach hay / yt SAF allt 

be sent free, upon application. 

THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 
a Walnut Siceet, Philadelphia, Pa, Pa, 


WHY EXPERIMENT? 


The Favorite 





Sold on merit more 

( than 60 years, 
Corrects BILIOUSNESS and DISORDERED 
STOMACHS; Stops HEADACHES and INDIGES- 


TION; Expels RAcumatic and:Gouty poisons ; in so 
satisfying a way a¢ to make it 


THE IDEAL PAMILY REMEDY 


At Druggists, soc. and gr, or by mail from | 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York. | } 
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Masons Hamlin 


ORGANS 


The best evidence of superiority 

is the large number of organs from 

soot nad let sos, oor 

stant 

the name of Mason & 1 Hamlin 
Send for catalogue of new styles. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 
Boston, Mass. 














individual Communion 


the comm: 
\~ table. which you wou tolerate in your own 
? Individ 1 Comm 
Eos no seed pana sre ea O5 churches 
"We offer a Trial i Ow y= pry ey) 
¢ ofer a Tria ft free to any oh 
Sanitary Commuatos Outfit 7 St. Rochester, N.Y 











INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
Manager. Seesen, Mass. ° 
THE GREAT CHURCH LI G HT 


For eiectriz, gas, or oil. Send 
1. P. Prink, 5st Pearl St., New York. 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
CHURCH BELLS nd PEAL 








estimate free. 
and PEALS 
anh Fa rie *s rand 


Get our Balti 
", 








he MENEELt BELLS 


ot RC, highest clags, bells i ey 
He Ce ror miners West Teoy PO. ee 
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STRENGTH OF | 
GIBRALTAR 





its sleepless vigil. 
Another sentinel stands 
straits with which most men 


neE 


The 
Straits 





of Gibraltar—that colossal towering rock, the emblem of 
strength and stability, a sentinel of the nations, keeping 


ready to guard against the 
or their families have some- 


thing to do, at one time or another—especially their families. 


r With. 

out com. 
mitting 
myself to 
any action, I 

shall be glad to 
receive free par- 
ticulars and rates cf 
Endowment Policies. 


be to your 





Prudential can do this. 
pon and send it in to-day. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
America. 
Incorporated as a rstack k company by the State of 


The Prudential 


is that guardian—easily yours, for you and your 
family, against the day when you or they are 
in the straitened ways of adversity. 


It will 
advantage to learn how The 
Fill out cou- 


e 


rsey. 
sore F. DRYDEN. ratty: 
ome Office: NEWARK, 














This is the Maid of fair renown 

Whe scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
oe bee ~~. int in the parlor, can 

y clean by APOLIO 
nabbed ightly « with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 














Ask Marion Lawrance! 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The, superintendent 
leaves the ag and the assistant superintendent 
cannot take his place for lack of time and be- 
cause of inexperience. No one can be found 
in the whole school who is capable of taking his 
place. Should we call in an dutsider, or should 
the pastor take the place ?—A. L. M. 

It is better under such circumstances for 
the pastor to take the school, and by the co- 
operation of the officers of both church and 
Sunday-school seek to discover the right 
person for superintendent. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—How long would 
retain on the class roll the. names of scho a. 
who are absent without excuse.—H. C 

I think it is best to have no rigid rule in 
this regard. It depends somewhat upon the 
circumstances. We have retained names on 
our class card a whole quarter because we 
did not wish to lose hold of the scholar, 
During this time diligent effort should be 
made to secure regular attendance. If the 
scholar is one who has no help from home, I 
would be more patient with him than under 
other circumstances. There are cases, how- 
ever, where the name should be dropped 
after a few absences. 


PUEBLO, COLO.—In the enrolment of a Sun- 
day-school, would you include the Cradle Roll 
and the Home Department in the number? 

Sunday-school statistics given out for 
publication do not as a rule include those 
two departments. They ought, however, to 
be mentioned and put into the grand total. 
For example : 


Main school 
Enrolment Home Department. . 
Enrolment Cradle Rol 


Total enrolment 


This tells the whole truth, 
nobody. 


and deceives 


PHILADEL PHIA, PA.—Will the question now 
being agitated, ‘‘ Teacher-Training,” have a 
tendency to deplete our schools of their present 
teachers? If so, will the loss be equalized by 
new applicants ?—W. N. W. 

The more the Sunday-school is dignified 
by elevating the standard of teaching, the 
more applicants there will be for the teach- 
er’s office. It may not be so at the very be- 
ginning, but it will be so in the end. The 
greatest gain, however, is in the quality of 
the work done. . Some teachers will drop 
out. I have an impression, however, that 
many well-educated men and women who 


| she had on ‘* The Road to V 
| She says: 
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do not take hold of the Sunday-school work 
because we have not been giving it high 
enough rating will offer their services. The 
fact of requiring trained teachers will draw 
them to the work rather than drive them 
from it. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Should the superin- 
tendent of a large school teach a class, or give 
his entire time to the school ?—W. L. C. 

He should not teach a class. He should 
give his entire time to the school. The gen- 
eral of an army can do better service com- 
manding the whole army than by drilling a 
company, not because the drilling of a com- 
pany is beneath him, but because while he is 
se it he is neglecting other interests 
which must be cared for. It is the same with 
the superintendent. The teaching period 
gives him an opportunity to study his school, 
observing both the weak points and the strong 
points, and it likewise gives him opportunity 
to confer with his associates in office in re- 
gard to the welfare of the school. It also 
makes it possible to exercise a wise super- 


vision in the matter of discipline when that 
is necessary. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—What is your idea of 
a graded school ?—A. H. M. 

A Sunday-school is graded when its schol- 
ars, especially those under sixteen or eigh- 
teen years of age, are classified with those of 
about their own age and advancement, and 
in charge of teachers especially adapted to 
their needs. 

As their needs are changing with advanced 
years, it is evident that the teachers must 
change likewise at some regular intervals, 
for the reason that teachers who are espe- 
cially capable in one department are not so 
capable, usually, in another, There are five 
essential conditions to grading : 

1. Division into departments and classes. 

2. Department organization. 

3. A superintendent of classification. 

4. Adaptation of teachers. 

5. shee — 


Book of Books 
Over 30,000,000 Published 


An Oakland lady who has.a taste for 
good literature tells what a napey time 
ellville.” 





‘*I drank coffee freely for eight years 
before I began to preceive any evil ef- 
fects fromit. Then I noticed that I was 
becoming very nervous, and that my 
stomach was gradually losing the power 
to properly assimilate my food. In time 
I got so weak that I dreaded to leave the 
house—for no reason whatever but be- 
cause of the miserable condition of my 
nerves and stomach. I attributed the 
trouble to anything in the world but cof- 
fee, of course. I dosed myself with medi- 
cines, which in the end would leave me 
in a worse condition than at first. I was 
most wretched and discouraged—not 30 
years old and feeling that life was a fail- 
ure ! 

‘I had given up all hope of ever en- 
joying myself like other people, till one 
day I read the little book “The Road to ‘Road to 


Wellville.” It opened my eyes, ny eyes, and 


taught me a lesson I shall never forget 
and cannot value too highly. . I immedi- 
ately quit the use of the old kind of cof- 
fee and began to drink Postum Food 
Coffee. I noticed the beginning of an 
improvement in the whole tone of my 
system, after only two days’ use of the 
new drink, and in a very short time 
realized that I could go about like other 
people without the least return of the 
nervous dread that formerly gave me so 
much trouble. In fact my nervousness 
disappeared ree, | and has never re- 
turned, although it is now a year that | 
have been drinking Postum Food Coffee. 
And my stomach is now like iron—noth- 
ing can upset it ! 

**Last week, during the big Con- 
clave in San Francisco, I was on the 
go day and — without the slight- 
est fatigue; and as I stood in the im- 
mense crowd ee the great ~— 
that lasted for hours, I thought to my- 
self, ‘This strength is what Postum 
Food Coffee has given me!’” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason 

The little book ‘The Road to Well- 
ville " may be found in each pkg. 
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Pears 


A soft, white skin gives 
charm to the plainest fea- 
tures. 

Pears’ Soap has a mes- 
sage of beauty for every 
woman who values a clear 


complexion. 
Sold wherever stores are found. 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








June 18, 1905. Minor Moralities 
(Heb. 13 : 1-21). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Hospitality (Gen. 18 : 1-8). 
TUES.—Sympathy (Gen. 4o : 1-8). 
WED.—Contentment (1 Tim. 6 : 6-11). 
THURS.—Steadfastness (Col. 2 : 1-5). 
Fri.—Thankfulness (Psa. 92 : 1-10). 
SAT.—Kindness (Luke 10 : 29-37). 











Illustrate how little things may make or mar 
us. 


How does failure in one point affect the whole 
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They are small things, but they have 
something hidden inside. 


‘*Oh, a wonderful thing is a seed, 

The one thing deathless forever, 

The one thing changeless, utterly true 

Forever old and forever new. 

And fickle and faithless never. 

Plant blessings and blessings will blow, 

Plant hate and hate will grow. 

You may sow to-day but to-morrow will 
bring 

The blossom which shows what sort of a 
thing 

Is the seed, the seed that you sow.”’ 


There is a great comfort as well as 
reat warning inthis. There is warning. 
t is the seed of small indulgence which 

grows into the habit of sin. But it is 
the seed of small faithfulness to duty, 


| 





of small loyalty to principle, of quiet 
steadfastness, which will produce in time 
the great character of honor and up- 
rightness. We become authorities in 
our field of knowledge or power simply 
by begining with small things and going 
on from one to another until at last we 
find that unawares we have come to 
mastery, and are men of power. 

God deems nothing petty or minor. 


All blades of grass and all sparrows are 
his. He notes them all. If these are 
worthy of his thought, those things are 
worthy of our care which make our 
| souls and the souls of other men. 


things than great ones. b 
We never know what are small and 

what are great until they are both long 

past. P 
The only right thing is to do right in 





law? 


How was Paul careful about ‘‘ Minor moral- 
ities’’ ? 


E are all fond of dreaming of great 
things. We think how fine a 
thing it would be to reform the 

whole world or to leap at once into noble 
and heroic character. If we had my 
the opportunity! We are very muc 
like the Persian Omat*Khayyam. 


** Ah, love, couldst thou and I with fate con- 
spire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things en- 
tire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits and then 
remold it 
Nearer to our heart’s desire? ’’ 


And this is such an easy way of doing 
nothing. Of course we cannot gras 
the *‘sorry scheme of things entire,” 
and, failing in this, we think it is hardly 
worth while to begin anywhere. 
b 

But the only way to make a long jour- 
ney is to start at some definite point. 
Todo any great thing, we must begin 
somewhere and as a rule with some 
small thing. Indeed we shall generally 
continue doing only small things, not 


up a great thing. A character is the 
greatest thing in the world and yet a 
character is simply the product of a 

eat number of small influences, small 

eeds, small thoughts. 

>? @ 

There are great things that seem to be 
bigger than other things, but after all it 
is only seeming. Some accident gives 


them conspicuousness, but they are in | 


their quality, and many times in their 
consequences inferior to other things, to 
which no one gave heed at the time. 
Indeed all these great things are the 
pore of a train of events that ran 
ack into obscurity, and every little 
thing there had its part in determining 
the great issue. 
x 


There are no minor moralities. Every 
real question is a question of right or 
wrong. And where principle is involved, 
the great issue of life appears. For 
right and wrong are not questions of 
size but of moral quality. A little lie is 
wrong, just as truly as a great lie. 
Things are great or small, apart from 
moral principle, according to their 
consequences, but they are right or 
wrong according to their nature. 

All moral questions are like seeds. 


| all things. 


} 
| 





“ 
| It takes more courage to do small | remedy more 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA 


WATER 


Has for Thirty Years Been Recognized By the Medical 
Profession as an Invaluable Remedy in Bright’s 
Disease, Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, and All 
Diseases Dependent upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 
Time Adds to the Voluminous Testimony of Lead- 


ing Clinical Observers. 
Robert C. Kenner, A.M., M.D., E.x-President Louisville Clinical Associa- 


‘s Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” 


tion, and Editor of Notes on ‘*Garrod 


Louisville, Ky, (See ‘‘ Garrod’ s Materia Medica and Therapeutics,’’ fourth edition, 


revised by Kenner.) : 


*«In the treatment of Gout and all the manifestations of Uric Acid Poisoning, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


In 


is indicated. and will be found very efficient. 


Rheumatism, especially the chronic ex- 


pression, we shall find the water very valuable. The waters of both springs have 


Calculi. 


efficacious than 


Hotel at Springs 


He makes perfectly whatever he makes. | been found by extensive trial to possess remarkable solvent powers over Renal 
We have the authority of that 
| great clinician, Prof. Alfred L. Loomis, that 
|is of great value in Bright's Disease, and Hammond and other great observers 
| find it greatly beneficial in this condition. 
disorders the water has been found very efficacious. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Medical testimony mailed to any address. For sale by druggists and grocers 
| generally. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


In dyspepsia and gastro-intestinal 
In nausea there is no 
frequently shows itself 
to be."’ 


opens June isth. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 








How the Authoress Turned the Tables on 
Her Friends 

A distinguished authoress with her 
husband moved to a California fruit 
ranch to get free from stomach and neérv- 
ous troubles. She tells her food story as 
follows: 

‘The change to outdoor ‘life, abun- 
dance of fresh fruit, etc., did help us some, 
but as the necessity of cutting out all indi- 
gestible foods and thus striking at the 
root of the trouble had not sufficiently 
impressed itself on our minds, we con- 
tinued to indulge our appetites, till at 
last I was prostrated for a long time with 
a serious illness, during which I was 
| simply starved on ‘gfuel and things.’ One 
| day while in this condition I demanded 

Grape-Nuts, merely because I wanted 
| something I could chew. My wish was 
|complied with, under protest at first, 
| however, and then as no bad results 
| followed, the crisp, nutty grains were al- 
|lowed me in the way of humoring a 
| harmless whim. 
| **Tothe surprise of every one, the stom- 
| ach which had persistently refused to re- 





folks, readily assimilated the Grape- 
| Nuts, and I was soon able to take two 
spoonfuls three times a day, and when I 
got to that point my health and strength 
come back to me rapidly. On recovery, 
| and taking up my work again, I adhered 
|to Grape-Nuts food for breakfast and 
| supper, eating a good plain dinner at 
noon. In four weeks I gained ro pounds 
inweight. I have constantly used Grape- 
Nuts food ever since and greatly to my 
advantage. 
| My faith in Grape-Nuts was a matter 
| of much jesting to my family, and once 
when my birthday came around, I was 
told that a special dinner would be pre- 
pared to honor the anniversary. When I 
entered the dining-room I was surprised 
to find it decorated with Grape-Nuts 
boxes, some empty, some full, and some 
filled with flowers, etc., etc., and the joke 
was hilariously enjoyed. My time came, 
however, when I returned the surprise 
by producing a delicious Grape-Nuts 
pudding, and dates stuffed with ‘rolled 


Grape-Nuts and cream. Then ‘those 
who came to scoff remained to gorge 
themselves,’ if I may be pardoned the ex- 
pression. 

|that day to win converts to Grape- 
Nuts.”” Name given by Postum Com- 


pany, Battle Creek, Mich, 
Ten days’ trial is proof. 





discovering until the end when all the | tain the sloppy messes usually fed to sick | 


small things are done, that they make | 


It has not been difficult since | 


DON'T 


decide on the new hymn book for your Sunday 
School until you have seen cither 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SONGS OF PRAISE 


or GEMS OF 
G MS | OF SONG, 

Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York ant Chicago 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


are requested to keep in mind the name of 











CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 
| Publishers of Sunday-school Music Books and 
Christmas entertainments that are snusually 
attractive. Send for descriptive circulars. 


220 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














A Remarkable S.S. Hymn Book 


**WORLD-WIDE HOSANNAS,”’’ the latest and 
Gesgent Sunday-school hymn _ book by Adam Geibel, 
Frank Lehman, and one hundred others; 10,000 
copies sold the first month; a fitting successor to the 
famous “‘ Uplifted Voices ’’ (200,000 copies sold). 
__ Examination copy mailed, returnable or donated 
if quantity is purchased for entire school. $25 per 
hundred. Write for special plans of payment without 
touching the Sunday-school treasury. 


Geibel & Lehman 1226 Arch St gPiRadetohia 








BLES 


New styles 
are 


OXFORD BI 






constantly 
being 
issued. 


Send for 
catalogue. 


Of all 

booksellers. 

Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














cleansing. You'll remark the difference instantly. 
Send 10 as. for samples of all four preparations. 
The Andtew Jengens Co., Sole Licensee, Cin. O. 





17 East 16th St., New 


SONGS oF THE 
Contains the great g GOSPEL No. 
$8.00 the bun 


ee songs of two continents. 
Hall-Mack Co. 


red ; 10 cents each. 


1018-20 Arch St., Phila. 
156 5th Ave., New York. 


JUBILANT VOICE 


A new music book for Sunday School and Devotional 

















Meetings. Edited by Doane, Kirkpatrick, Gabriel and 
Hoffman. Much new material, O of Service, Re- 
sponsive Readings, Topical Index. 256 pages. Cloth, $25 


HOPE “PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 








The Children SING 


if you put into their hands Sunday-School Songs 
No, 3. This new song interests the children. 
That's the highest compliment to a Sunday-school 


Fah moe e mail a copy for ten cents. 
LLMORE MUSIC 


FI 
cinnati, Ohio, or 41-43 Bible House, New 


York. 


THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY<SCHOOLS you 
must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 


CHARLIE D, TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Sond ton, ceets foro cqmote ong of The 














A DELICIOUS DESSERT 


Junket isa 
which delights 








SE, 528 Elm St., Cin- | 






’ ‘ 
a 
i , } 

ey ETF A 
’ make ro quarts of this 
and a booklet of dainty Junket recipes. 
Chr. Hanern’s Laboratory, Box 8046, Little Valls, RY. | 
PEI mt ora 


“Gospel Carols” 
New Song Book 


for Sunday Schools and Devotional 
meetings, edited by Geo. J. Meyer, 
Thoro Harris, W. A. Post, H. E. 
Smith, Lester Priceand O. F. Pugh. 
The best published. You will 
mot regret ordering this book. 24 
Songs. 35c per copy by mail, $25.00 
per Hundred. Returnable sample 
copy mailed free. 















Moyer & Gro. 108 Washington St., Chicago 
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GINCER SNAPS 


imp 


After the first package 
you always want more 
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in a 


that’s 


spice 


There’s nothing that lures you on | 





